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OF THE WEEK. 


NEWS 


NOTHER of these terrible scandals in the United States. 

General Schenck, the American Minister here, who is accused of 
receiving 2 bribe to promote the interests of the Emma Mine, will 
probably be acquitted by the House of Representatives’ Committee, 
as we know that Eaglish gentlemen whose names would carry con- 
yiction of their loyalty have looked carefully into all the evidence, 
and decided that he was only imprudent or silly ; but Mr. Belknap, 
the Secretary for War, has been impeached, and is certainly 
either a guilty man, or a most recklessly self-sacrificing one. 
According to a telegram in the Times of Friday, a Mr. March, 
of New York, has informe1 the House Committee on Expenditures, 
that he paid Mrs. Belknap, wife of the War Secretary, £2,000, 
in consideration of an appointment as ‘ trader” at Fort Sill, 
and agreed to pay her £1,200 a year, his total payments now 
amounting to £5,000. Mrs. Belknap immediately admitted 
the truth of the charge, saying the Secretary had nothing to do 
with it; but the Secretary afterwards affirmed that while the 
charge was true, he had no wish to put the responsibility on his 
wife. He may, of course, be shielding her, but in that case, he 
forgets his own responsibility for the honour of the State. Ilis 
impeachment has been ordered, and the occurrence will probably 
be fatal to President Grant’s chances of a third term. However 
honest himself, he has evidently no talent for selecting honest men. 











M. Gambetta has uttered a speech at Lyons in which he 
sketches the programme of the Liberal party. He desires to 
diminish the influence of the Clericals, particularly in education ; 
to establish liberty by giving each Commune the right of electing 
its Mayor and Councillors ; to abolish the state of siege ; to make 
the Conscription really universal ; and to restore the right of 
meeting and of publishing. He would remove only such officials 
as were hostile to the Republic ; would receive cordially the old 
Parliamentarians into the Republican ranks; and would, in all 
things, act with moderation. He was singularly emphatic in ad- 
vocating a policy of peace. He would give up all propagandism 
on behalf of nationalities—though he condemns severely the 
betrayal of Denmark—and would have France stay at home 
staunching her own wounds, and leaving the rest of the world to 
satisfy its desires without hindrance. That last utterance is most 
prudent, as the Republicans are supposed to be warlike, but we 
suspect it is to be read with some considerable reserves. M. 
Gambetta is not exactly a Manchester man in a French dress. 





Elsewhere we have drawn attention to the remarkable corre- 
spondence between Lord Salisbury and Lord Northbrook on the 
Indian Tariff Act, a correspondence which shows that the Secre- 
tary of State for India is determined to be sole legislator for the 
Empire. It is reported that Lord Lytton goes out willing to 
accede to this arrangement. His willingness, if it exists, will not 
last a month after his arrival, and there is evidence that he sus- 
pects this in his speech to a deputation from the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, which met him on Saturday. 
He anxiously declared that Lord Salisbury was not “ dicta- 
torial” about the duty on cotton goods, the immediate, 
though not the real subject in dispute, and affirmed that he “ ac- 


was an argument for not repealing the duty as Lord Salisbury 
wishes. The speech was a good one from the pessimist point of 
view, which always prevails with men who feel responsibility for 
India, but have not seen it. When Lord Lytton arrives and sees 
clearly to what he is called, his first step will be to insist that he 
shall be allowed to act, and especially to legislate, without ‘ pre- 
vious sanction,” though, of course, with the usual liability to 
disapproval. No Viceroy, once aware of his responsibility, will 
work on the terms laid down in the Blue-book No. 56. 


Don Carlos entered France on the morning of the 28th February, 
and was immediately conveyed by special train to Paris, whence 
he was despatched to Boulogne, and will, it is believed, proceed to 
England. No convenio was entered into by King Alfonso, and no 
promises made to the Carlist troops, who submitted in masses, 
25,000 Navarrese being said to have yielded in one day. The 
men seemed stupified by the King’s departure. Don Carlos, it is 
stated, will henceforward live on the estates left him by his uncle, 
the Duke of Modena, but reserves all his ‘‘ rights.” The Madrid 
papers ask that the conquered provinces should be divided among 
neighbouring districts, and their names abolished, but history is 
not killed in that way. A couple of thousand miles of good road, 
and some special distinction for all mountaineers who enter the 
Spanish Army, such as forming their conscripts into corps of 
Bersaglieri, would be much more efficacious. If the Carlists will 
serve faithfully, their sentiment for the male branch of the 
Spanish Bourbons may be treated as leniently as Pitt treated 
the relics of Jacobite feeling. 


Mr. Goschen brought before the House of Commons on Monday 
the Admiralty Minute on the loss of the ‘ Vanguard,’ in a very 
spirited and amusing speech, on the main point of which we have 
commented elsewhere. We may add here that he regretted that 
Mr. Ward Hunt had not taken occasion to give his own view of 
the Minute and the circumstances which led to it, since the country 
really knew nothing of the First Lord's view, except what they 
had derived from that gay and festive speech at the Guildhall, in 
which he had ‘spoken with enthusiasm of the ramming powers 
of the Navy.” Mr. Goschen related with great clearness the 
history of the disaster, and remarked that the ‘ Vanguard’ was 
under-manned because she went on cruising, after the object of her 
cruise, the training of the Coastguardsmen, who had been already 
landed, was accomplished. Even the Coastguardsmen had not had 
much naval training during the cruise. It had been a cruise dis- 
tinguished by balls and festivities. ‘‘ During the whole of the cruise, 
the only signals were the waving of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs, 
while the only evolutions were the intricacies of quad- 
rilles.” The voyage to Cork, on which, after landing the 
Coastguardsmen, the disaster happened, was not one of business, 
but a voyage apparently undertaken to gratify the wish of Cork 
for a sight of the ironclad fleet. It wasa voyage directed on the 
principle of “concurrent endowment,” that Cork might enjoy 
what Belfast had previously enjoyed. Even Admiral Tarleton, 
in command of the fleet, said that before going to Cork the cruise 
had ‘ virtually terminated.” And Mr. Goschen asked whether 
this fact, that the ‘ Vanguard’ was under-manned, and had only 
374 instead of 500 men,—the number she had had on the previous 
day,—was not one cause of disorganisation. 





Mr. Ward Hunt, on whose answer to Mr. Goschen’s chief criti- 
cism we have said enough elsewhere, replied that the Reserve 
Squadron was not sent out merely to practise the Coastguardsmen ; 
that, on the contrary, they were sent out for their own discipline 
and training; and that there was no better training for a squadron 
than that of going into and out of harbour. The complement of men 
remaining in the ‘ Vanguard’ was, in the opinion of her com- 
mander, amply sufficient to work the ship, and it was at his 
request that the Coastguardsmen were discharged before the 
voyage to Cork. Mr. Hunt defended the practice of letting the tax- 
payers see exactly what they got for their money in the way of 
naval defences, and maintained that the disaster was in no way 





cepted the new point of departure,” but all the rest of his speech 
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due to that popular and fancy character of the cruise, to which 
Mr. Goschen suggested that it might to some extent be attri- 
buted. So Mr. Goschen’s motion for further papers was agreed to, 
after a very desultory discussion by naval and other maritime 
authorities, in which hardly two persons were found to agree on any 
single point. 
pendent men snub the Admiralty, and every naval officer snubs 
every other. The fog to which the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ was 
due was transferred to the House of Commons. 


Mr. Hardy brought forward the Army Estimates on Thursday, 
in a very good speech. It appears that he intends to grant an 


increase of 2d. a day to all private soldiers, the money to be re- | 


garded as deferred pay, and distributed as a bounty of £18 on 
completion of the six years’ service. The Guards will receive 
beyond this another penny a day of direct pay, and all non- 
commissioned officers obtain an increase,—6d. a day for serjeant- 
majors, 2d. a day for serjeants and 4d. a day if they remain two 
years, and 1d. a day for ‘corporals. The Medical Service is 
to be better paid, and the Yeomanry turned into Light Cavalry. 
The Reserve men also obtain £2 a year more, and will, Mr. Hardy 
thinks, be ready when called upon. ‘These changes appear to be 
all sound, and will, it is to be hoped, increase the popularity of 
the Service, which already the Secretary for War affirms is drawing 
fair recruits, the average height of the Infantry being 5 ft. 63 in., 
with 343 in. round the chest. When the additional 3,600 men to 
be voted have joined, we shall have a corps d’armée of more than 
80,000 men ready for foreign service, in addition to the three 
regiments of the Guards, The only drawback to the scheme is 
that Mr. Hardy suggests no method of retrenchment, but flings 
the whole burden on to the Estimates. The method of saving 
suggested on Thursday, by reducing the Army by 10,000 men, is 
of course absurd; but Mr. Hardy acts as if there were no waste. 


Mr. Hardy, in the course of a discussion on recruiting, on 
Thursday, previous to his speech on the Estimates, told a 
capital story about the utter want of conscience most men 
display in giving characters. A man of notoriously bad char- 
acter, residing in a village he knew, wished to emigrate. To 
obtain assistance from the Emigration Commissioners one must 
have a character, and the man accordingly asked one from his 
neighbours. Everybody was anxious he should go, and every- 
body therefore testified to his excellent reputation. No one was 
more astonished at this result than the man himself, and after 
looking at his certificate, with its long list of signatures, ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘I had no idea I was so much esteemed in the neighbour- 
hood; I think I shall stay.” 


The Turkish Government has made another default. 
Dent, Palmer, and Co, announce that they have not received the 
money to pay the interest and drawings on the loan of 1858, 
which was originally £5,000,000, at 85, and was specially secured 
on the Customs revenue of Constantinople. The amount due on | 
March 1st was £120,719, but they have only received £46,380. | 
It will be observed that in this case default has not been preceded 
by any pompous announcements, or soothed by any promises. 
The Pashas have simply failed to remit the money, and the Turkish 
Treasury is all the more comfortable for not remitting it. The 
event will perhaps give investors a much-needed lesson as to the | 
folly of trusting special hypothecations. The bankrupt has | 
absconded, but they think they have a lien on the shoe-buckles | 
which go with him. 


Messrs. 








The Times announces the dismissal of Sir D. Lange, the Agent | 
in England for the Suez Canal Company. He had, it appears, 
formerly urged the British Government to buy the Canal, and 
his representations were, by a grave breach of confidence, included | 
in the Parliamentary papers on the purchase. M. de Lesseps there- 
fore dismissed him, He appears to have exceeded his authority, 
though he acted in the interest of the shareholders, and M. de 
Lesseps may not be to blame, but the step raises doubts as to the 
Chairman’s assurances that he welcomes English co-operation. It | 
looks very much as if he would very gladly keep England | 
out of Egypt, and betrays a feeling which may compel the new | 
shareholder to risk a conflict with him. Sir D. Lange’s letters | 
are not of yesterday, but his dismissal is. The British Govern- 
ment, according to Mr. Bourke, knows nothing about the matter, 


which is its most usual, but not most satisfactory position. é : 
inconvenient to him to disclose them. 





Mr. Disraeli’s Solicitor-General is still without a seat. The 


election for Horsham ended on Tuesday, and it was found that 
the Tories there, who, at the general election, polled 529 votes for 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and in December, 1875, gave Lieutenant- 


The Admiralty snub the Court of Inquiry, inde- | 


| listen than to speak. 


| Colonel Aldridge 434, could in 1876 collect only 424 for Sir 
| Hardinge Giffard. On the other hand, the Liberals, who in Dece “ 

ber, 1875, polled only 434 votes, in February, 1876, controlled 78. 
| which were given to Mr. J.C. Brown, a local notability and a Liberal, 
| 'The victory is of good omen for the Liberal cause, and of bad 


| omen for the cause of good government. Neither party appears 
_able to seat men who are desired by the nation, but not by an 
particular constituency. We presume the Tory party will make ss. 
more effort for the Solicitor-General. Suppose some large-acred 
 eatiiea resigns his seat! Or is self-sacrifice a duty only with 


| borough Members ? 


The Tories need not be so anxious to elect Sir THardinge 
| Giffard, for they will never find a Toryer Law Officer than the 
present Attorney-General. Sir Charles Dilke on Tuesday brought 
| forward his annual motion for an inquiry into the ninety-eight 
unreformed Corporations, the wretched little Corporations which 
escaped the Municipal Reform Act, and now mismanage their 
property and misuse their criminal powers as they please. Sir Charles 
made a capital speech, analysed elsewhere, and besides proving 
his case, delighted the House; but Sir John Holker laid it down 
as law that a municipal corporation was owner of its property, 
unless some trust could be proved. He would prosecute if any 
trust could be shown, but he must have evidence of trust, which, 
considering the age of most of these Corporations, is equivalent to. 
declaring them free to do as they are pleased. This was a little 
too much for Mr. Cross, however, who rather dislikes abuses when 
they are not ecclesiastical. He broadly declared that ‘“ Corpora- 
tions could not hold in any other capacity than that of trustees,” 
and promised to do his best to bring about a better state of 
things. Sir Charles Dilke, of course, accepted Mr. Cross’s assur- 
ances, and withdrew his motion. 





Lord Stanley of Alderley on Monday raised a short debate on 
affairs in Malaya, charging the Colonial Office with having changed 
its policy as regards the Peninsula, with allowing Sir W. Jervois to 
usurp power, and with failing to check cruelty and barbarism on 
the part of the troops. Lord Carnarvon, while denying that he had 
altered the policy of the Office about Malaya, declined to enter 
into that discussion till the papers were ready, one despatch 
deemed by Sir W. Jervois essential being still wanting, but 
warmly repudiated the charge of cruelty on behalf of the Army. 
He read orders from Sir W. Jervois, distinctly directing that every 
place entered by the troops was to be considered friendly till 
proved to be the contrary; and from General Colborne, in com- 
mand, specially prohibiting plunder, arson, or the ill-treatment of 
persons not in arms; anda letter from General Ross, showing that 
these orders had been obeyed. One place was destroyed, but under 
written orders from General Colborne, who held severity in this 
case to be necessary, to stop a practice, not defined, which, if 
allowed unchecked would produce disastrous results. For the 
rest, the Government, warned by the results of Dutch dilatori- 
ness in Acheen, had been so energetic, that although there were 
few troops at hand and the cable was broken, they had in a few 
weeks concentrated 3,000 men, and had prevented one of our 
costly and troublesome ‘ little wars,” 








Mr. Disraeli’s reception of the Burials-Bill deputation on 
Monday was, as his manner is, somewhat ambiguous. The depu- 
tation begged him not to give way for an instant to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s resolution, but to meet him with a direct negative. 
Mr. Disraeli said that in his position it was rather for him to 
It was for him and his colleagues to frame 
their conduct in a manner which would be consistent, he hoped, not 
only with their duty, but with the interests advocated by the 
deputation. It was the intention of her Majesty’s Government 
to offer a decided opposition to the resolution of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, but,—‘‘ what views may be thrown out in the course 
of the debate by members of the Government or by Members of 
the House of Commons, it is really impossible to foresee, nor 
would it be convenient to speculate upon them.” After that, 
Mr. Disraeli’s reiteration that the Government would give ‘a 
staunch and unqualified opposition” to Mr. Osborne Morgan's 
motion of yesterday, was not altogether reassuring to the deputa- 
tion. They felt that to Mr. Disracli at least it was not quite 
impossible to foresee what views might be thrown out on the sub- 
ject by members of the Government, though it might be very 
And they went away 
| to wait anxiously for Friday night. What Friday night brought 
| forth we shall not be able, we fear, to tell our readers before 
going to press. But probably some Sphinx-oracle was dclivered 
which will introduce a new phase of the controversy. 
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Tord Hampton's (Sir John Pakington’s) appointment, at the 
age of 77, to be Chief Commissioner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was sharply and justly criticised by Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. Lowe on Monday night. Mr. Mundella moved the reduction 
of the vote by £500,—the increase of salary granted to Lord Hamp- 
ton. Lord Hampton was a peer who could not give the whole of 
his time, as Sir Edward Ryan had done, to the discharge of his 
duties, and yet he was to have £2,000 a year instead of £1,500, while 
a colleague with £1,200 would do the work. Sir Stafford North- 
cote had no difficulty in showing that since the paid office of 
Chief Commissioner was first filled up, and a ‘‘tentative” salary 
allotted to it, an immense increase of the work, and of work 
of a very responsible kind, had accrued ; and for anything we 
know, that may be an adequate reason for giving the Chief Com- 
missioner £2,000 a year, but it is certainly not a reason for putting 
go aged a man as Lord Hampton into this responsible and highly- 
paid post. As Mr. Lowe remarked, the work of the Commission 
might easily be done by one first-rate man, though it is far pre- 
ferable to have two, to secure impartiality. But for three Commis- 
sioners there can be no excuse. And it is a mere mode of 
inventing a pension for Lord Hampton, to raise the salary 
preliminarily to naming a man of Lord Hampton’s age and ante- 
eedents as the person to whom that salary is to be paid. Mr. 
Mundella was beaten by a majority of 33,—159 to 126. One 
hundred and fifty-nine Members voted for a great increase of ex- 
pense to secure a great decrease of efficiency. 
The Government are very dilatory in producing their Vivisection 
Restriction Bill. We had hoped that Mr. Cross, who, in spite of 
the unaccountable delay in the publication of the Commissioners’ 
Report, has had the complete evidence before him since the be- 
ginning of the year, would have been able to produce his measure 
before this. We are glad, therefore, to sce that the powerful Society 
formed for ‘‘ the Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection,” with 
the Archbishop of York, Lord Shaftesbury, and Sir Frederick 
Eliot working heartily at their head, are doing all in their 
power to spur on the Administration. We referred last week to 
this Society’s admirable summary of such of the evidence taken 
before the Commission as goes to prove the necessity of restric- 
tion, and may add now that at a large meeting held this week, 
the Committee resolved that ‘“‘the language of the Commission 
might have been stronger in condemning the abuses of vivisec- 
tion,” though they recognise the importance of its work, and 
warmly press on the Government the urgency of the need 
for legislation. The Committee adopt the suggestion made 
for the complete exemption of ‘the household animals,” 
dogs and cats, from liability to vivisection, and wish this exemp- 
tion extended to horses, asses, and mules. And they concur 
heartily in the view that the measure proposed will not satisfy the 
requirements of the case, ‘ unless it results.in putting an end to 
all experiments, not merely involving torture, but anything at all 
approaching thereto.” We suppose it may be, in part at least, 
due to Lord Shaftesbury’s warm sympathy with this movement, 
that we have to attribute the admirable commentary of the Record 
on that strange misrepresentation of the Commissioners’ Report 
which crept into the Zimes’ leader of this day fortnight. 


The Irish Secretary, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,—who is certainly 
one of the strongest members of the Government, made an ex- 
cellent speech on Major O’Gorman’s Irish Municipal Franchise 
Bill, the intention of which was to assimilate municipal fran- 
chises in England and Ireland, on Wednesday. He did not 
deny that a more popular franchise was required in the Irish 
municipalities, but he denied that the effect of this Bill would be 
practically to give the municipal franchise to the same class as that 
which possesses it in England. For instance, in Limerick the occu- 
piers of houses of £4 rental and under were in 1872, 5,094, while 
the number over £4 was only 1,732. But in Gateshead, to 
which Limerick had been compared, the number of houses of a 


| M. John Lemoinne, the eminent journalist, of the Débats, was 
admitted, on Thursday, to the honour of a seat among the 
members of the French Institute. In his inaugural address, 
which was a panegyric on his predecessor, also a journalist, M. 
Jules Janin, he made an allusion to the political situation :—‘‘ My 
| predecessor said, when they asked of him materials for his bio- 
graphy, ‘I am like the happy nations; I have no history.’ I 
demand that that proverb shall not be accepted on the part of 
the nations. I say, on the contrary, ‘ Unfortunate are the people 
who have no history.’ The most celebrated poet of Germany said, 
‘He who has not eaten his bread in tears—who has not passed 
nights of sorrow sitting on his bed weeping—that one does not 
know you, O celestial powers!’ Thus the peoples who have not 
suffered, wept, and bled are not worthy of liberty,—have 


not merited it, known it, loved it, or served it. Agitation 
is not always sterile; it is also a sign of life. The peoples 
in movement are like the molten, surging metal from 


which the statue emerges. Whatever name it bears, it will 
be always inextinguishable,—immortal and eternal France.” 
M. Lemoinne is not only a man of great wit, but a man of great 
courage. ‘The President, M. Cuvillier-Fleury, in welcoming him 
into the Institute, reminded his new colleague of two of his re- 
plies to the Committee of the Commune’s threats. ‘“‘ You said one 
day, ‘The Committee that calls itself a Government threatens us. 
We know of no penalty more dishonourable than that of obeying 
it. We refuse.—John Lemoinne.’ The day after the massacre 
in the Place Vendéme you said, ‘ The Committee of the Hétel de 
Ville menaces us with its justice. The Committee is no longer a 
tribunal, any more than a gun or a knife is a reason.—John 
Lemoinne.’” ‘That was the true courage of a confident intellect, 
which cannot shame itself by assenting to what it is wholly outside 
its nature to concur in. It is not often that the journalist, who, 
as M. Lemoinne says, has to live from hand to mouth, feels so 
keenly the connection between false logic and bad character. 


By the death of Lady Augusta Stanley, the wife of the Dean 
of Westminster, which occurred, after a very long and most 
trying illness, on Wednesday last, London has lost one of the 
few connecting-links between the uppermost, the middle, and 
the lowest layers of English society. The daughter of a peer, 
and herself one of the most intimate of the Queen’s personal 
friends, she had yet a very large circle of friends in the middle- 
classes, while the poorest inhabitants of the Westminster *‘slums” 
found in her sympathy and tenderness a frequent alleviation of their 
miseries. It is given to very few to be, as she was, a most effec- 
tive conducting medium of kind feeling between all the strangely 
motley elements of English society. ‘Those who have the oppor- 
tunity for such a function rarely have adequate largeness of heart, 
and those who have the largeness of heart hardly ever have the 
adequate opportunity. Lady Augusta Stanley had both, and both 
in an unusual degree. 


A curious discovery has followed Mr. Crookes’s discovery of 
the dynamic power of light. It is this,—that selenium, a metal or 
metalloid which, under certain peculiar treatment, acquires a very 
feeble power, even when kept in the dark, of transmitting the 
electric current, is made, by exposure to light, a conducting 
medium for the electric current far less inadequate, far more perfect 
than before. So that a very poor conductor of electricity 
becomes a good conductor of electricity under the influence of 
light. In other words, we suppose, a new dynamic effect of light 
—one exerted especially on the molecular structure of selenium— 
has really been discovered. Possibly, in the same way, light may be 
found to stimulate the conducting-power of the nerves. It is not 
a matter to have an opinion upon without exact measurements, but 
we fancy at least that some of our nerves appear to carry messages 
much more rapidly when exposed to light than they do in the dark. 


A discussion is commencing in the commercial world upon the 
fall in the value of silver, which is greatly affecting trade with 





rental of £4 and under was 1,654 ; and above, 5,556. In Swansea, 
in 1866, the number of occupiers under £4 was 2,601, and above, 
8,100; while in Cork the number of occupiers of houses under | 
£4 was 6,732, and above it, 6,013. Hence the effect of giving | 
the same municipal franchise in England and Ireland would be very | 
different. If the Bill were defeated,—as it was, by a majority of 
28 (176 to 148),—he would promise a general inquiry into the | 
system of local government in Ireland, with a view to its im- | 
provement. But for the most part, Irish Members seemed to | 


think that to claim the right to be worse than England, if they 
pleased, on like conditions, was much more important than to 
secure improvement of any sort. 





the East, and all persons interested in remittances from Asia. 
The Secretary of State for India cannot now sell bills much above 
1s. 8d. in the rupee, a nominal loss of 4d. in 2s., or 16% per cent., 
and a real loss of half that amount, or a million and a quarter a 
year on the official remittance, now in round numbers £15,000,000 
a year. The ultimate causes of this decline are the increase in 
the production of silver and the demonetisation of that metal on 
the Continent, which are steadily sending down the price :— 


1872 Average Price .....cseceeecereeeeseees 60 5-16d, per ounce. 
SL — jccsninssnimanbonen ot 1. 4 
1876, Ist March —ceesseseseeeeeeseseeeree 535d. ” 

Sales have been effected lower than this, at 52}d. 





Consols were at the latest date 94 to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@————_ 

LORD SALISBURY’S NEW POLICY. 
| is quite possible—indeed, it is very probable—that the 
Government may be called on to defend itself in an un- 
expected quarter, namely, the policy of its Indian Secretary of 
State. A little Blue-book, with a very unattractive title, 
“ East India Tariff Act, 1875,” just presented to the House of 


Commons, contains a very curious story, which has attracted | 


so much attention among statesmen, that Lord Halifax has 
asked for the minutes of members of the Council of India, in 
preparation for what may prove a bitter and most interesting 
discussion. The dispute recorded in the papers, which in 
India is fully believed to have caused Lord Northbrook’s 
resignation, arose in this way. On March 31, 1874, Lord 
Salisbury, impatient, it would appear, of the comparative 
independence of the Viceroy in matters of legislation, wrote a 
despatch declaring that he could no longer be content with his 


power of approving or disallowing any Act, and that the Vice- | 


roy must in future forward to him a copy of any important Bill 


which he proposed to pass, and his reasons for it, in time for the | 


Secretary of State for India to forward to the Government in 
Calcutta any remarks he might have to make upon the Bill. 
The Secretary of State would return the Bill, modified accord- 


ing to his judgment, and the modified Bill would be submitted | 


to the Legislative Council, which, however, must, under penalty 
of further delay, pass it without serious discussion, “ It is,” 
says Lord Salisbury, “of course, conceivable that a Bill of 
which I have approved, or which has been modified in con- 
formity with my desire, may be materially changed during its 
passage through the Legislative Council. It appears to me 
that, as a fact, that body rarely alters Government measures 
on points of principle, but if the case to which I am referring 
should happen, I do not apprehend that your Excellency 
would have any practical difficulty in delaying the progress of 
the Bill until I have a fresh opportunity of expressing my 
opinion.” The effect and, we presume, the meaning of this 
order are, it is evident, to transfer the whole legislative power 
of India from the Viceroy and his advisers, who are on the 
spot, to the Secretary of State at home, who can not 
only disallow an Act, but disallow the proposal of a 
Bill, and, moreover, order the proposal of one which 
the Governor-General may not approve; and finally, forbid 
the Legislative Council, part of which is unofficial, and 
which has been accustomed to consider itself fully responsible, 
to make, or indeed propose, serious alterations, under penalty 
of a further delay, which in India is felt to be insupportable. 
The Secretary of State for India becomes, in fact, her 
supreme legislator, and the Legislative Councillors, whether 
officials, or merchants, or great natives like Sir Dinkur 
Rao, are degraded into dummies, who are to appear to 
the people of India to propose and to pass Acts with which 
they have little to do, or which, indeed, may be wholly opposed 
to their convictions and their policy. 

The latter contingency arose, as it happened, first. The 
orders just quoted excited, as may be imagined, considerable 
irritation in the highest Indian circle. Viceroys are bound to 
obey orders, and Lord Northbrook is not Lord Dalhousie, who 
would have telegraphed to Lord Salisbury to “come out and 
govern himself, or else hold his tongue ;” but no Viceroy likes to 
be compelled to lie in the face of the world by passing Acts as 
his own which he disapproves, nor is any legislature, however 
humble, quite free from the feeling entertained by all Judges, 
—that their decisions, though subject to appeal, and therefore 
to reversal, must be in harmony with their own inner conscience 
and best judgment. And the Indian Legislative Council, 
having, as it has, the fate of two hundred millions of people in 
its hands, and consisting, as it does, of very great officialsk— 
men with the rank and salaries of Cabinet Ministers—and con- 
siderable merchants, and great natives, does not think 
itself humble at all, but very great, and far better informed 
than any Peer who never saw India possibly can be. The 
legislators, therefore, highly incensed, looked around for a 
loop-hole of escape, and found one, as legislators usually do, in 
the question of urgency, Lord Salisbury had been obliged to 
exempt from his orders all measures “ urgently requiring speedy 
enactment,” and of course after the receipt of his despatch 
many measures assumed a new aspect of immediate and 
pressing importance. Among them was the Tariff Bill, which 
contained a provision well understood at Simla to be disliked by 
the Secretary of State. Lord Salisbury on July 15, 1875, had 


ar 
| written to the Viceroy, saying that although he did not believe 
, the 5 per cent. import duty on English plece-goods acted as a 
| great protection to the Indian manufacturer, he did think that 
the duty created much bitterness in England; that it would not 
long be allowed in Parliament, which would never allow “ the 
only remnant of Protection within the direct jurisdiction of 
the English Government to be a protective duty which, so far 
as it operated at all, was hostile to English manufacturers ”; and 
|that it should be abolished as speedily as possible. The 
| Viceroy and the Legislative Council, on the other hand, were 
convinced that the duty was not protective, but only a fair 
tax on Indian clothes; that it yielded £900,000, not only 
| without distress, but with additional popularity to the Govern- 
}ment; and that it could not be abolished without imposing 
some oppressive substitute. - Lord Northbrook expressed 
these views at length in his speech upon the subject, 
and added a strong expression of his belief that pain- 
less taxation was in India matter of high politica} 
moment. Such. being the views of the two sets of rulers, 
| the consequences of submitting the tariff to the Secretary of 
State for his sanction were obvious at a glance. He would 
| retain the duties which the Viceroy desired to abolish, would 
reduce the duty on imported cotton goods one-half, and would 
| pledge the Government to the removal of the remainder at the 
‘earliest practicable date. The Viceroy and his Councillors 
' would then be compelled to bring in that modified Bill, and 
so not only injure, as they considered, the good government of 
| India, but endure reproaches on all hands for suggesting a 
policy to which they were well known to be opposed. They 
could not endure it, and on 5th August, 1875, without waiting 
forthe non-official members to arrive—for these could not even 
be told quietly of the dispute—they swept the Tariff Bill 
through without reducing the duty on imported cotton goods, 
though a slight reduction was made in their valuation. 

Lord Salisbury raged. He telegraphed at once (August 7) 
that his despatch of 1874 had been set aside, and demanded 
an explanation, which was forwarded on August 16, and is 
substantially contained in the following sentences :—“ We 
considered the changes in the duties to be urgent, because it 
| was expedient to include them in the same Act with the 
|revision of the valuations, and the introduction of a fresh 
classification of articles which your Lordship had directed. 
The commercial community were anxiously awaiting the de- 
cision of the Government, and we had received two strong 
representations from the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta 
| deprecating any further delay. The season of the year was 
the most convenient for the abolition of export duties, and the 
condition of trade made it, in our opinion, of importance that 
the relief given by the Bill should not be delayed. It is 
| obvious that prolonged discussions pending a reference to her 
| Majesty’s Government with regard to measures involving 
alterations of Customs duties could not be carried on without a 
| disclosure of the intentions of the Government, which would be 
| productive of considerable inconvenience to trade. In England 
| such measures are habitually kept secret until the Resolution of 
| the House of Commons is moved which authorises the collection 
| of thenew duty.” To this explanation Lord Salisbury replied in the 
| following terms :—“I cannot concur with your Excellency in 
| thinking that the urgency of the case was such as to justify 

either your failure to inform me of your intentions to legislate 
upon this subject, or the sudden action by which your pro- 
posals have been converted into law. By‘ urgency ’it was not 
| my intention to express the state of things in which an earlier 
|is preferable toa later passage of a proposed measure ; for such 
a condition exists in respect to all measures which are improve- 
ments. I rather intended to indicate those measures which 
could not be delayed without serious public evil. In order, 
| however, to avoid any misapprehension due to the ambiguity of 
| the word, I request that in future, when you contemplate with- 
| drawing a measure from the operation of the Legislative De- 
|spatch of March 31, 1874, on the ground of urgency, you 
| will, without delay, communicate your intention to me by 
' telegraph.” He added that he could not sanction the duty of 
5 per cent. on raw cotton, and insisted that “ the claim of the 
English manufacturer ” would be more legitimately met by the 
abolition of the duty on imported cotton goods. In 
other words, Lord Salisbury adhered to his policy of 
demanding his own previous sanction to all legislation. 
made it immensely more stringent than it had been, by order- 
ing that in cases of urgency the Council should not act with- 
out a telegraphic correspondence—which would, in many 
cases, place fortune in the grasp of any telegraph-clerk with a 
clear head and no scruples—and decided that, on the question 
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of duties, Manchester claims must be preferred to Indian | the opinion of the Court of Inquiry. Mr. Goschen, in his able 
opinion. j and lucid statement of the case, put the responsibility of the 
We do not believe India can be governed so. Granting | First Lord in the matter with great force :—* The First Lord 
even that Lord Salisbury is the ablest man connected with of the Admiralty would incur an immense responsibility, if he 
India, that he can devise a policy for a people he has never were to throw over the advice of his professional advisers, but 
seen and circumstances he has never experienced, there is no | it was for him to see that that advice was embodied in a wise, 
evidence that his successor will be as able as himself, while there | discreet, and proper shape. If he had had to deal with 
is a certainty that, however competent he may be,such orders | the case, he would have followed the advice given by his 
must emasculate the brains of the Viceroy and his colleagues. No | naval advisers ; but he would have stared with astonishment, 
men possessed of self-respect will submit to legislate on the terms if told that the orders given to the squadron had nothing 
that Lord Salisbury proposes,—that is, with a liability, when | to do with the disaster. Then he would have asked 
they have matured their plans, to be compelled not only to lay | Some pertinent questions. He would have asked Admiral 
them aside—that happens to all men every day—but to substi- Hornby what was his practice in a fog? Did he generally go 
tute for them plans of which they disapprove. In India, where | fast or slow? if slow, that would have been following the in- 
every change involves endless consequences, conscientious men | structions of the signal-book; if fast, he would have taken a 
cannot do this; while the peculiar kind of able, but slightly | note of that. The signal-book of the Admiralty stated, dis- 
opinionated statesmen whom India breeds—their lives, like tinctly,—‘ During fogs, the speed of the fleet, except under special 
the life of Marryat’s boatswain, being “all ’mergency ”—cer- | circumstances (hear, hear), shall not exceed three to four knots 
tainly will not. Indian officials cannot resign, because they | per hour.’ Well, there might have been special circumstances, 
have nothing to eat if they do, but they can neglect work to | as that cheer seemed to imply, and he might have found that, 
admiration, and legislation under such circumstances will in- | in the opinion of some Admirals, these instructions only 
dubitably beneglected. What man, indeed, could bring himself to | hampered their discretion. Now, he might have made a note 
toil, say, for six months, in preparing a great measure; then, | of that, in order to see how it might have affected their judg- 
when it is ready and his majority secure, send it away for six | ment. If the Board were unanimously of opinion that special 
months, in order that not the Secretary of State, but the | circumstances justified the course that had been taken, then he 
Secretary of State and fifteen old gentlemen with an eagerness | would have given way, but only on one condition, that those 
for criticism and irresponsible to anybody, may make mince- | circumstances were set forth on the face of the Minute. He 
meat of it; and then be compelled by a despatch to propose a | would have said, ‘We are not going to abandon Admiral 
measure totally different, of which he heartily disapproves, or | Tarleton, but as he is so associated with us, it concerns the 
at best does not regard as his own? Lord Salisbury might | honour of the Admiralty that the public should see that we 
as well set Mr. Plimsoll to draft a Merchant Shipping Act, | are dealing with him in a just and impartial spirit.” And 
then set Mr. C. Bentinck to revise it, and then order Mr. Plim- | as Mr. Goschen elsewhere pointed out, there was a special 
soll to pass it unaltered. There are limits to the power of | duty to the Service and to the public, in relation to an 
will in securing obedience, when you cannot send those who | officer so closely connected with the department as Admiral 
hesitate to Siberia ; and if we understand the new policy forced Tarleton had been. It was impossible not to surmise 
upon the Indian Legislatures, those limits have been passed. | that unconsciously the Admiralty had been biassed in his 
| favour by their intimate knowledge of the man as a brother- 
% administrator. And nothing which Mr. Ward Hunt has said 
THE ‘VANGUARD’ DEBATE. in answer to Mr. Goschen has tended to remove that impres- 
\ R. WARD HUNT is very angry with the Press, but the | sion. We are told, as we have been told before, that to slacken 
Press has at least done him this signal service,—that | speed on the course signalled when there was a tide setting 
whereas in speaking at the Mansion House he had nothing but | towards the Kish Bank would have been dangerous. Very 
lightness of heart to express in relation to the disaster of the | likely, if the same course was to be pursued, but why not so far alter 
‘Vanguard,’ in speaking on Monday in the House of Commons | the course as to make up for the set of the tide, even at a lower 
he had at least been schooled into a due sense of the responsi- | speed? Mr. Ward Hunt hinis, first that to make two succes- 
bility and gravity of his action in the matter, and took the | sive signals ina fog would have been dangerous, which gives 
tone which is expected of an English Minister when explaining | us, as Mr. Goschen remarked, a very strong impression that the 
to the country the course he has taken in relation to a national sooner our iron fleets gain more practice in signalling the 
calamity of some magnitude. Mr. Ward Hunt’s defence of | better. But Mr. Hunt also adds that to have altered the 
that course was not successful. Over some serious points of | course in the way suggested would have “set the ships 
the case he appears to have passed without remark, and to the | in the most awkward way across the usual channel for 
main criticisms on his line of action on which he is compelled | ships approaching Dublin,”—a remark which only shows that 
to speak, he gives a fnost inadequate reply. Still the manner | either Mr. Ward Hunt’s first objection,—namely, that to lower 
of his speech was good, if its substance was defective, and we | speed while steering the same course would, on account of the 
suspect that even for that he has to thank the criticism of | tide, have resulted in going a different course,—was not true, 
which he so bitterly complains. A Minister who rejoices in | or that he does not understand the proposal on which he is 
the evidence given of the power of a ram when that power was | commenting. Nobody wanted the fleet to be taken out of the 
exhibited in sending one of our own ships to the bottom, wants | actual course which Admiral Tarleton had intended. What 
a good bit of schooling to make him take the tone which Mr. | was suggested was that if, with a low rate of speed, that course 
Ward Hunt took on Monday night. would not have been retained, on account of the greater in- 
What Mr. Hunt had to explain was this,—why the con- | fluence of the tide over ships at a low rate of speed, then that 
clusions come to by the Naval Court of Inquiry as to the | the course should so far have been altered as to compensate that 
cause of the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ were so completely set | action of the tide, and take them, in spite of the low rate of 
aside by the Admiralty, without even ordering a court-martial | speed, in the same course as before. It is childish, as all the 
upon those officers whose conduct had been blamed by the Court | Navy seems to agree, to talk of a high rate of speed in a fog as being 
of Inquiry, but not tried by any court-martial. The Court-Martial | as safe as a low rate of speed. It is simply inrpossible that col- 
censured and punished Captain Dawkins, of the ‘ Vanguard,’ and | lisions, if they are to happen at all, should not be more serious 
several of his officers. The Court of Inquiry also censured by | at a high rate of speed than at a low rate. This collision was un- 
implication Admiral Tarleton, in command of the fleet, and also | doubtedly more serious in consequence of a high rate of speed than 
Captain Hickley and Lieutenant Evans, of the ‘ Iron Duke,’ and | it would have been at a low rate. The phantom” vessel sighted, 


censured Captain Hickley on more than one distinct ground. The and, in spite of its phantom character, seen apparently by Captain 
Dawkins himself, as well as by the look-out, would, if not a 


Admiralty declared Admiral Tarleton free from blame, unless 
it were for not giving a different signal for the evolution | phantom but a real vessel (which is as likely as not), undoubtedly 


of the fleet before the fog from the one he did give; and | have been much more likely to: be run down by a fleet going at a 
also declared Captain Hickley free from blame. But it pun- high rate of speed than at a low rate. The accident in the Solent 
ished Lieutenant Evans for the responsibility he had taken 'would never have happened if the Queen’s yacht had been 
upon himself in altering the course of the ‘ Iron Duke ’ without | going at a low rate of speed, and not at the sixteen or seven- 
his commander’s orders, and against the regular Admiralty | teen knots an hour at which she was actually steaming. Now, it 
rule, and there it left the matter. Now the country wanted to | is an outrage on common-sense to suppose that it is appreciably 
know what excuse there was for thus reversing the decision of more difficult to make two clear and easy signals in succession 
the Court of Inquiry as to two of the officers concerned in the | to a fleet in a fog than it is to make one ; and if that one be 
disaster, who were superior officers, without any court-martial, | intended to keep up a high rate of speed during a fog, while 
thon~h the subordinate officer was nnished in accordance with | the double signal first lowers speed and then slightly alters the 
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course, it is impossible that the latter proceeding should not 
be greatly the safer. In fact it comes to this,—that if the 
double signal was really difficult, it must have been because 
the second part of it, the signal to alter the course, was 
difficult,—for the signal to lower speed can hardly have been 
more difficult than the one actually made ,to maintain it. 
And how is our Fleet ever to be properly kept in hand in naval 
war, if there is so deep a distrust on the part of our com- 
manders, as Admiral Tarleton’s hesitation implies, of their 
power to alter the course they are steering by a signal which 
will be promptly understood and obeyed? The public 
will certainly draw one of two conclusions from Mr. Ward 
Hunt’s speech. Either there is in our Navy a great want of 
that common-sense which tells every man that when he cannot 
see where he is going, he had better go very slowly; or else 
there‘is an alarming inability to make the commonest signals at 
sea so as to get them clearly understood ; and whichever be 
the true account of the matter, it is far from a reassuring one 
to the nation. 

With regard to Captain Hickley’s complete acquittal by the 
Admiralty after he had been blamed by the Court of Inquiry, 
Mr. Ward Hunt made out a still weaker case. In relation to 
one most important matter, the neglect to put steam on the 
fog-whistle, Mr. Ward Hunt appears to have made no answer 
at all, yet what could be more negligent than to omit the first 
precaution requisite for advertising comrades of a ship's place 
in a fog? And in relation to Captain Hickley’s con- 
duct in leaving the deck of his ship before she had re- 
covered the place in the squadron assigned to her after 
the evolution, he said what was equivalent to nothing at 
all, merely that Captain Hickley had got his ship into her right 
course, and had got her three cables astern of her leader— 
whereas, it was his duty to place her two cables astern of her 
leader—and that he left the deck, therefore, only when all the 
more difficult part of his duty was done. Perhaps so; but 
considering the fog-banks which were seen by all the fleet, 
not when the most dangerous part of the duty was done. 
It was in closely approaching his leader in a fog that the 
real danger lay, and it was the duty of dealing with this part 
of the business which he left to his lieutenant, who blundered, 
and caused the accident by his mode of dealing with it. On 


Hunt added even an iota to what the public already knew 
was to be his line of defence in this matter. And 
no one who looks well at the case will doubt that the 
Admiralty Minute which so cavalierly reversed the award 
of the Court of Inquiry on several points, was a tremendous 
departmental blunder. Mr. Ward Hunt has, as far as 
manner and mode of statement are concerned, defended his 
blunder this time in a dignified and manly fashion. He has not 
added an outrage on good-taste to an outrage on common-sense, 
as he did in his Mansion-House speech. But he has not vindi- 
cated his reputation. He leaves the matter where he found 
it, as the best evidence the public could well have that the 
present administration of the Admiralty cannot be trusted 
either for its judicial fairness, or for its common-sense. The 
blunders made were no doubt, in a moral sense, pardonable. But 
morally pardonable blunders are often as full of danger as the 
most immoral blunders. It is the well-meaning men, for the 
most part, who ruin armies and navies, and submerge the 
national influence, as our Naval officers have submerged the 
‘ Vanguard,’ a great many fathoms beneath the surface of the 
sea, 





LORD SALISBURY’S OXFORD BILL. 
ORD SALISBURY’S Oxford Bill is drawn on the general 





principle which is so much approved by the present | 


i 
to command the approval of Parliament. It is, in fact, aski 
Parliament to give a power-of-attorney to certain persons “g 
yet named, but to be named before the Bill passes dou 
Committee, to do what they think proper and safe in am . 
ing the Statutes of the University and Colleges of Oxford “a 
one respect, indeed, it is not quite so much as this, A 
regards the Colleges,—and it is the Colleges, of course which 
are chiefly threatened with changes likely to be resisted b 
them, the University having everything to gain, and nothin nA 
lose,—the Commissioners named by Parliament will not ld 
a power-of-attorney to do, under the conditions imposed 
what they please, but will be associated with three special 
deputies from each College, who, for the 
of any scheme relating to changes in the adminis. 
tration of the College endowments, will be entitled t 
act and vote as Commissioners. Now, this modification of 
the powers of the Commissioners really renders the scheme of 
reform still more ambiguous. Are the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners to have the power of easily outvoting the three 
College Commissioners, or only of producing a dead-lock? Ip 
the Oxford University Commission proposed by the Bill of 1854 
the Commissioners were at first only five in number, though this 
number was increased before the Act passed to seven. It ig 
not likely that a larger Commission than this will be appointed 
in the present case, for in work of this kind a uniform body 
of steady workers is needed, and it is not easy to secure this 
with a larger number than seven, and five would no doubt be 
a better number. But granting even that the number of Com- 
missioners is again made as large as seven,—which we presume 
to be doubtful,—among seven Conservative nominations it is not 
at all likely that fewer than two or three would be timid sym- 
pathisers with the Collegiate vested interests,—in which case the 
three College deputies would pretty well have the game in their 
own hands, if they were at all skilful in cementing an alliance 
with the most retrograde of the Commissioners. Thus, in the 
case of a recalcitrant College intent on preserving intact its 
proprietary privileges, the Commission for all its most im- 
portant purposes might be absolutely powerless. Yet it is 
precisely the case of the recalcitrant Colleges which would 
most need legislation. During the year and a half of grace, 
the reforming Colleges will, in concert with the University, 
probably propose to do what is most needful. But when the time 
of grace is expired, the Colleges needing to be dealt with will 
be chiefly, we suppose, Colleges containing in them elements of 
resistance of a somewhat formidable kind. Now, with such 
Colleges as these, the Commissioners will have to deal under 
the very difficult conditions we have recited. In the Act 
of 1854 the legislative Commission was not hampered 
by these Collegiate associates, and yet nobody main- 
tains that the Act of 1854 was too revolutionary in 
its tendencies. The vice of Lord Salisbury’s proposal is 
that it restricts the pressure applied just in those cases 
where most pressure is needful. The Colleges which can- 
not agree, in conjunction with the University, during the time 
of grace, on changes sufficient to satisfy the Commissioners, 
will certainly be in no complaisant mood when the time of 
grace is over; and we may be sure that their contribution of 
three members to the body empowered to pass a statute, will 
be a contribution made in a spirit the opposite of that of reform. 
It is not easy to doubt that with the elements which a Con- 
servative Government must necessarily contribute to such a 
Commission as this, three able advocates of the cause of Ool- 
legiate Conservatism will be able to make such play that the 
work of the Commission will turn out in a manner by no means 
satisfactory to the friends of University Reform. 

We fear this the more because Lord Salisbury, in his 
speech, though he attacked sharply the practice of wasting 
so large a revenue on “idle” Fellowships, gave no clue at all 


Government, and which may be called the tentacular principle. | to any other kind of Collegiate reform which he expected 
It does not lay down a policy and enforce it by the authority |the Commissioners to carry out. No war was made on 
of the Legislature, but it puts out feelers, Commissions of | “ Clerical” Fellowships,—none on the vast revenue expended 
Inquiry have been the chief legislative apparatus of this | in scholarships and exhibitions,—a revenue said to be so large 
Government ; and Lord Salisbury’s Bill, though it does not | that it has, we believe, been calculated that about one under- 


appoint a Commission of Inquiry, appoints a legislative Com- | graduate in every four gains a scholarship or exhibition at 


mission, with powers left almost in blank, to grope its way to | Oxford; and unquestionably this has a bad effect, not only 
t of charitable 


a policy first, and then carry out the policy so invented. It| because it provides with fresh means ou 
provides a machinery by which a sanguine, indolent, and rather | endowments men whose own private means are quite adequate 
nervous Administration, anxious to have a reputation for reform | to their expenses at Oxford, but also because it provides a 

without the inconveniences of a reputation for innovation, may | sort of motive for a University career, and induces a great many 
discover something to do which is at once safe and enlightened. |men to enter the University in the hope of “ filling their 
We agreed very much with the substance of Lord Salis- | pockets,” or at least adding to their resources, by academical 
bury’s speech on introducing the Bill, but we cannot say that | successes, who would never go to the University out of the 
the Bill itself impresses us as nearly definite enough inits policy | pure love of learning. In short, while Lord Salisbury’s Bill is 
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well enough understood to mean that the Colleges must dis- | million or two a year to keep it up. America is now using 
e some of their surplus wealth to the Universities,—must | paper, and will by-and-by, when a. return to specie payments 
‘ve the University the means of paying its Professors better | has been decided on, use paper and gold—any silver wanted, 
‘and of establishing more Professorships and Readerships, where | moreover, being supplied by her own mines, and not counted 
it is necessary,—and must sacrifice some of those “idle” | in the export—and there is no reason to suppose that the de- 
Fellowships for this purpose, it will be understood to mean mand for purposes other than coinage will greatly or rapidly 
nothing more, and the machinery of the Bill seems to us to | increase. The increase of wealth creates a certain demand for 
rovide the means of cutting down even this minimum of | silver furniture, spoons, forks, and the like, but this is restricted 
concession to an extremely minute point. Without a | by the immense improvements in plating, by the use of gold 
very strong Commission—strong, we mean, not only in| instead of silver for many articles, and by the superior artistic 
moral authority, but in the reforming spirit—very little | usefulness of gilt-bronze and gilt-aluminium. The liability of 
indeed of any use will be done under this Bill ; and even with | silver to tarnish is a great drawback to its use in the arts, and 
a very strong Commission, we doubt whether much of great | so rich has the civilised world become, that few persons accu- 
importance can be effected. A Government which leaves its | mulate silver as treasure. A thousand pounds’ worth of silver 
reforming purpose so completely undefined as it is left in| articles want a room to themselves, and of course the tendency 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill, cannot reasonably be disappointed if it | to make great articles in silver—baths, and fonts, and so on— 
turns out that the result falls short of its anticipations. | diminishes with the perception of their declining value. The 
If you want to force improvement on a reluctant body, you | bulk of the silver produced must go to Asia, and unless the 
must not keep it a strict secret what you mean by improve- | need of internal currency extends there—which must be a slow 
ment; you must explain your end, and let it be known that | process, as the tendency in India is to use cheques, hoondees, 
the means you are taking is intended to carry out that | or native bills of exchange, and bank-notes—the supply must 
end. ultimately exceed the demand, till the price of silver is con- 
On matters quite beyond any that are even contemplated by | tinually forced down. The process may be very slow, but 
the author of this Bill, we fear that certain administrative | we confess we see no certain limit to it, except the expense of 
reforms are needed at Oxford almost as urgently as any affect- | producing silver from the mine, and this limit is very far away. 
ing the redistribution of Endowments. Something may be done, | A well-informed correspondent of the 7imes affirms that half 
perhaps, to diminish the worst excesses of the competitive | the present price will pay the Nevada miners well, and Nevada 
system by diminishing the number of “idle” Fellowships,— | is only one of the silver-bearing territories which American 
i¢., the higher prizes which make University life so attractive | enterprise will open up. They will have Sonora and Lower 
to men whose main object is not love of learning, but success | California, both argentiferous provinces, in a few years, while 
in * life,’—and no doubt still more would be done by greatly |it is probable that the old argentiferous countries, like 
thinning-out those scholarships and exhibitions which pave the| Peru, heave never been scientifically exploités, Messrs. 
way for the competitors who aim at those higher prizes. But | Mocatta and Co, report that they are already selling silver at 
the chief evils due to the excesses of the competitive system | 52}d. an ounce, or say, 12 per cent. under the old “ normal ” 
are beyond the reach of any reforms which simply bring| price of 5s. an ounce, which it attained so late as 1872, 
about a redistribution cof the revenues. The truth is|and quite 10 per cent. under prices known since 1860, 
that what is wanted is more eagerness to learn, and/and they expect a further and a heavy fall. What in- 
less eagerness to excel others in learning; and to bring | deed is to arrest it, except an unexpected development of 
this change about is not to be managed by any mode | the need for coinage in India and China? If it goes on, the 
of shuffling the endowments. The lad who is aiming | suffering among those interested will be most severe. Already 
chiefly at knowing more than some other lad, will not really | incomes in India have lost one-third of their value from a 
get the refinement, or culture, or mental discipline out of | rise in prices, due in part, though of course only in part, to the 
knowledge which it is the natural effect of devoting oneself to | fall in silver. Already the losses of the Government of India 
knowledge for its own sake to give. But at any reform of | in remitting the money needed at home for their expenses, for 
this kind, at any reform calculated to undo the mischiefs of | the interest on the Home Debt, and for the payment of railway 
a vulgarising competition, Lord Salisbury’s Bill does not and | dividends, exceed a million a year, till we suspect they will, 
perhaps could not aim. To the University itself, probably, | before long, be obliged to reduce seriously the official rate at 
must be left the task of finding out the remedy for a kind of | which pensions and so on are calculated; and already Anglo- 
evil which it has hitherto been one of the chief functions of | Iadians who receive remittances from property or profits on 
the pursuit of Learning to counteract, but which has now invaded | Indian Silver Consols feel as if their remittances were docked 12 
the inmost shrine of Learning itself. per cent..—that is, subjected to an income-tax of more than two 
shillings in the pound. Part of this feeling is, of course, unreal, 
and due to the silly habit of calculating the rupee at the tenth of a 
SILVER. pound, whereas, it has seldom been worth that amount for purposes 
\ JE fear there is little consolation in store for our Anglo- | of remittance since 1860, Still every fall of a halfpenny in the 
Indian friends. Their coinage is falling in value, and | exchange docks Indian remittances of a fraction over 2 per cent., 
it will continue to fall, and as far as we can see, there is no | and the fall of 2 per cent. in one fortnight, recorded by Messrs. 
remedy, except one too heroic to be tried. The evil has been | Mocatta in their latest circular on the bullion trade, is a re- 
suddenly exasperated by a cause which will be temporary, | duction on expected payments equal to an income-tax of four- 
namely, the adoption of a gold currency in Germany ; but it is | pence-halfpenny in the pound. No wonder that the Rupee Debt 
we fear, a very deep-seated one, and will continue for years to | stands at such a discount, or that investors fight shy of an 
affect all who are interested in India, whether residing in the | investment liable to such fluctuations, till at this moment, the 
country itself or in Europe. There can be little doubt that | total difference between the Indian Gold Five per Cents. and 
long before the new silver discoveries, before 1852 in fact, | the Indian Silver Five per Cents. is 11 per cent., more than a 
the value of silver in India had begun to decline, the im- ; tenth of the whole value. Indeed, it would be much more, but 
mense importation gradually glutting the demand both for for a fear lest the Gold Five per Cents, should be paid off. To 
coinage and for hoarding, till all prices began to rise and the show that we are not exaggerating, we will just quote the 
| 











rate of exchange with Europe to advance. The process was | opinion—sensational as we think it—of a distinguished French 
very gradual, but it was perceptible, and was between 1852 | economist, M. Cernuschi :— 
and 1860 repeatedly pointed out in the Friend of India. The}! «Seduced by the gold ‘monometalism,’ the European Continent has 
fall was accelerated by the gold discoveries, and the consequent | ceased to coin silver, but it had long coined it, and colossal sums are in 
release of the silver coinages of the Continent and America, | circulation. All this silver is to be called in and melted down, the 
and finally, made id by the in se increase in tl roduc- | ™°re 8° 28 it circulates as a forced currency for a value it no longer 
oe ally, made rapid by the immense 1 ase In the proc possesses. All this silver is to be sold, and it is to London it will be 
_ of the metal consequent on the working of new silver | sent to get gold—to Loxzdon, already glutted with Californian silver 
mines, more especially in California and Nevada. While | vainly asking to be coined. Floods of silver going up the Thames, 
the gold supply of the world in the five years ending | floods of gold descending ; scarcity and increasing value of the yellow 
1875 is one-third less than the gold supply of the five | metal, which is the only English currency, glut eud depreciation of the 
rere : aoe : — se" ' | white metal, which is the only Indian currency—the two conflicting 
years ending 1856, the annual production of silver has |< monometalisms’ are about to face each other—the one suffering frem 
increased from £8,000,000 in 1852, to £16,000,000 in 1875, | anemia, the other from plethora; two crises instead of one—a gold 
=~ India and China, or rather, Asia at large, are required to | rn gp - silver — a= ae not be pot - q —— i 
absorb ; ; i ‘ aid | or 17, as at present; but 20, perhaps 25, or more. 1@ Indis P 
to hay ™ larger portion of the ort Europe may be said | will no longer be worth two shillings gold, but one only. What a fate 
_ adopted gold and paper, and silver in a few years will, | for ali holders of stock payable in rupees, Bourse securities, and civil 
on this continent, be merely a token coinage, requiring only a | and military pensions! What irreparable losses for the Indian Railway 
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Companies, which receive silver, but must pay in pounds sterling the 
interest of shares and loans issued in London! On what terms, too, 
will the Government be able to draw on Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ? 
Every fortnight it puts up to auction five or six million rupees at Lon- 
don. At tho last sale but one a lossof 10 per cent. for the Government, 
at the last no bidders, and the crisis is only at the beginning. From 
Galle to the Indus what a monetary shock, what a rise of prices produced 
by the invasion of silver! What increasing alterations in tho value of 
all contracts and all engagements fixed in rupees! The most terrible 
monetary storm ever known, breaking out in a conquered country, amid 
a population six times as large as that of the United Kingdom. Can 
England fold her arms? Can she say to trembling interests, ‘ Be patient; 
everything will end by finding its level?’” 

What is the remedy? We will submit to experts who 
show us one, but to an ordinary judgment, it does not appear 
that any practicable remedy can be suggested, except the adop- 
tion in India of a gold instead of a silver coinage. Postponing the 
drawings on India may be a useful palliative for a moment, but 
as acure itis the merest child’s-play. The Government must 
draw at last, or’ increase the Gold Debt here, and so 
enlarge their drawings and their losses by exchange in future. 
A treaty among European Governments to throw silver slowly 
on the market—as has been suggested this week—will never 
be arranged merely to relieve Indo-British trade, and would 
not, if it were arranged, diminish the productiveness of Nevada, 
which is the permanent origin of the mischief. Confidence in 
ultimate readjustment, such as the Economist advises, is an 
excellent thing, but the ultimate readjustment will not relieve 
either the Government, or the holders of the Silver Debt, or 
the merchants, who now ask how they are to deal with a 
country whose payments may alter 2 per cent. in a fortnight 
without calculable reason. There is, it is true, one effective 
cure, the demonetisation of the rupee, as recommended by a 
correspondent of the 7imes on Wednesday, and the substitution of 
gold for silver as Indian currency, but that is a task from 
which the boldest administrators might recoil. Lord Salisbury’s 
foible is not feebleness of will, but this might well be too 
much even for his daring. Not to speak of difficulties which 
we believe to be imaginary—such as the native fancy for pure 
gold, and the risk of a burst of Asiatic suspiciousness, an idea, 
for instance, that all the silver was to be taken away from the 
people—the transaction would be one of unprecedented bigness. 
No one can state accurately the amount of coin in circulation 
in India, but it is certain that it must be enormous. All 
daily transactions are in silver, the distances are very great, 
the population is seven times that of Great Britain, the 
movement caused by the demand for revenue as well as 
by ordinary business incessant. We do not believe that the 
usual estimate of £100,000,000 is near the truth, and even 
when we get at the truth, we have before us only a part of it. 
Are we to demonetise all the native hoards as well as all their 
currency? There is not a peasant in India without his bag of 
buried rupees, which he means to remain buried for a quarter of a 
century. Are we to demonetise them, or are we to exchange 
them all? and if the latter, whence are we to get the neces- 
sary gold? It is easy to speak of the disturbance in the silver 
market, but if India set herself to buy with silver £150,000,000 
in gold, what would be the disturbance in both markets, or 
what the risk of sudden calls upon our small reserve of gold ? 
The Directors of the Bank of England would be stupefied by 
the mere proposal to effect an operation so gigantic as a quick 
conversion, and a slow conversion would expose India for years 
to evils as serious as those she escapes. Apart from the diffi- 
culty of getting any quantity of gold before France and Germany 
have completed their currency reforms, this proposal is one to 
establish a double currency, and its effect, in spite of what some 
French economists say, would infallibly be this :—Government 
would pay in gold, and receive in silver. That is, it would pay in 
the metal it wished to circulate, and receive in the metal people 
wished to get rid of. This would be the case in Europe if 
silver were cheaper than gold, but it would be the case in India 
if silver were even slightly dearer than gold, and for this 
obvious reason. The people prefer the gold to hoard, because 
it takes so little room, and is, value for value, comparatively so 
light. Very great quantities of English and Australian 
sovereigns are even now imported into India, but nobody ever 
saw one in circulation. They disappear instantly, being bought 
or kept for hoarding, either in concealment or in ornaments for 
the person. A thousand rupees is a great and visible mass, 
but a hundred pounds can be hidden in a hole among the 
bricks of a well. No girl could carry 2,000 rupees round her 
neck, but she can and does carry a long necklace of 200 
sovereigns, bound by a silver wire. The first effect of a double 
currency would be to release vast quantities of silver now 
locked up, and so exaggerate the existing difficulty. It would 


ee 

be years before the gold became visible as currency, and al] 
the while Government would be exporting silver to pee i 
Australia, and Europe, where it is not wanted, to be 
gold which Germany, France, and the Bank of England 2 
straining every nerve to keep. The conversion of the 
currency, which has nearly upset the bullion markets of th 
world two or three times, would be a joke to such an operation, 
which, unless effected so gradually as to do no good to this 
generation, would tax the whole strength alike of India ang 
England. We do not believe that it will be attempted by an 
Indian Government, which would find it easier to raise ada. 
tional revenue to meet its losses, or stop off some branch of 
public works, than to avoid them by so adventurous an experiment 
A financial genuis like Mr. Gladstone may see a remedy, but 
we confess we see none, except endurance. ‘ 

If all the Governments of the world use gold, and the token 
currencies are full, and the mines more than supply the de. 
mand for the arts, what will the ultimate value of silver be? 








SIR HARDINGE GIFFARD’S DEFEAT. 


HAT poor Sir Hardinge Giffard! It is quite melancholy 
to see him, a middle-aged Peri in a big wig, making little 
rushes at Heaven’s gate whenever it opens, only to see it shut 
again with a snap as the other man passes in. He must be 
one of those men with a grand constitutional capacity for being 
unlucky, and be ultimately destined to do something great, say, 
to deliver bad law in a crucial debate, or to offer advice the 
acceptance of which makes a powerful Ministry go down. He 
is a man of unusual learning and large experience, without 
personal enemies and thoroughly competent to his work, and 
he was chosen, right over the heads of all Parliamentary rivals, 
by the most powerful Ministry of recent times, to be Solicitor. 
|General, and yet he cannot achieve what so many have 
found a merely formal task, his election to the House of 
Commons. His party is disciplined as no party ever was dis- 
ciplined, till it could be made to vote the abolition of any 
Commandment except the Eighth—which, you see, would affect 
Consols—and he has had really extraordinary luck in vacancies, 
no less than three safe boroughs and two which might have 
been carried having been offered between his acceptance of 
office and the first demand for his Parliamentary services. Hunt- 
ingdon was ready for him on the retirement of Sir E. Kgrslake, 
but the party being perfectly disciplined, a Tory eldest son snatched 
the morsel out of his mouth. Leominster would have taken him 
| on the withdrawal of Mr. Arkwright, but the party being per- 
| fectly disciplined, a Tory Peer felt offended, and started his 
brother, so securing the victory of a popular Nonconformist 
auctioneer. Ipswich might have been carried on the death of 
Mr. J. P. Cobbold, but the party, being perfectly disciplined, 
preferred the brother of the deceased Member to the interests 
of the Administration ; and Manchester, as the return showed, 
would have been quite a possible prize, but the party, being 
thoroughly disciplined, ran a much-beaten man of no political 
reputation, who accepted the proposal—Home-rule—which of 
all political proposals Conservatives most despise, and lost the 
seat. Sir Hardinge has contested Horsham, and the party, being 
thoroughly disciplined, has sent one-third less voters to the poll 
than it sent for Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and has allowed a 
| local magnate who will vote on the opposite side to come in 
‘with a rush. And finally, Mr. Cave is back again, and the 
| safest chance of all, that of securing the seat for Shoreham, 
| appears to have receded into the dim and cloudy distance. We 
| say the safest chance, though to judge from the precedents, 
had Sir Hardinge stood even there, faithful Petworth would 
have risen in revolt, and some Liberal, with the labourers 
behind him, have carried the only “ borough ” in which their 
/ Opinion is an operative force. 
| There is something almost comic in Sir Hardinge’s difficulty, 
| but there is something very serious, too. It is becoming clear 
that the “discipline” of the Conservatives is very like the 
“indiscipline” of the Liberals, something upon which it is 
very unsafe for party leaders to reckon. There are at least a8 
| many intrigues, and personal bitternesses, and small mutinies, 
| and local feelings, and troublesome boulders in the way of the 
engine in one party as in the other. The House of Lords is 
most obedient—when, ihat is, the Duke of Buccleugh and Lord 
Abergavenny are happy—but individual Peers want more con- 
sideration, or wish for seats for their sons and relatives, or are 
doubtful about ecclesiastical points, or are for other reasons as 
individual, and stiff-necked, and perverse as the most imprac- 
ticable Radical could possibly be. The Tory Boroughs are 
most faithful, but they are no more going to surrender their 
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a 
jocal magnates for Ministers’ convenience than if they were 
manufacturing towns with Republican proclivities. As for the 
Counties, nothing can equal their devotion, except their resolve to 
be guided by nobody who does not reside within their limits. Mr. 
Disraeli is their pride, and their pet, and their Premier, but he 
would as soon think of asking one of them to postpone a 

uire to a necessary Member of the Administration, as of 
asking the House of Commons to vote a budget en bloc. The 
Tory electors everywhere, in fact, are just as recalcitrant, and 
self-opinionated, and local as the Liberal electors, and just as 
unwilling to make the smallest sacrifice for the good of the 
nation. If Sir Hardinge Giffard cannot yet in for reasons 
other than reasons of State—because he is liked, or because he 
js rich, or beeause the publicans want him—he must just stay 
out, and Mr. Disraeli must choose a man who already pos- 
sesses a seat, and can hold it after his promotion. The electors, 
in fact, will not subordinate their freedom of choice, or their 

litical taste, or their self-will—call it what you please—to an 
administrative need which they do not perceive, and would not, 
if they did, think themselves called upon to satisfy by a sacri- 
fice which would fall upon them alone. Why, they appear to 
think, if the Solicitor-General is required by the nation in 
Parliament, should Smoketon bear that heavy burden, any more 





aggerating, but we believe that the mischief produced by this 
obstacle to good government can hardly be over-rated, that 
it distinctly interferes with the good government of the Army, 
the Navy, and Ireland, with legislative reform, and with the 
consistency and courage of the Foreign Department. There is 
scarcely a man in the House of Commons at this moment who 
is not or has not been in office who is competent to discuss, or 
would attempt to discuss, a grave foreign affair at all, or one 
who even pretends that the fringe of the mantle of Lord 
Palmerston has fallen to him. There is no other country in 
the world where the Government is in such a situation, and 
no other where, if such a situation were perceived, the dis- 
covery of a remedy would not be the first preoccupation of ad- 
ministrators. In this country the mischief will be endured 
apparently till some disaster occurs, and then men will agree 
in a panic to changes which ought to be arranged with painful 
deliberateness and care. It will take a shock of some kind to 
convince English electors that at least half-a-dozen seats with- 
out votes ought to be left at the disposition of the Committee 
of Parliament which we call the Cabinet, that men possessed 
of those seats would be just as powerful as if they had votes, 
and that representative government would no more be en- 
dangered by their right to be heard, than the representation of 


than Greenshire, which is never asked to bear it? Why should Cambridgeshire is endangered because its senior Member by 
our borough be self-sacrificing and the next one selfish, our | etiquette can only vote upon a “ tie,” and then votes according to 
“eminent “ brewer be put aside, while the eminent tea-dealer in | an unwritten law, and not according to his own opinions or 
the next county gratifies his ambition? We will not do it. those of his constituency. 

We have pointed to this difficulty very recently, and if we 
did our duty, should point it out again every week till it was 
remedied. The evil has reached a height under the legislation 
of 1867 which threatens one of two results,—either that the \ E are a little afraid that Sir Charles Dilke’s victory may 
Government shall be permanently disabled from selecting the | prove to have been too easily won. No one will suspect 
best men for political office, or that the Administration shall be | Mr. Cross of saying more than he meant, when he promised to 
given up entirely as a preserve for able Peers who have no | take such steps as her Majesty's Government might think best 
constituencies to consult. The difficulty has always been felt | in order to bring about a better state of affairs in such un- 
more or less, but since the adoption of household suffrage it | reformed Municipal Corporations as still exist. But her 
has threatened the very organisation of the State. Nobody | Majesty’s Government have many other things to think of, and 
can be introduced into the House of Commons because he is | the utmost they are likely to do this Session is to refer the 
wanted, even though the want should be of the most impera- | matter to one of those Royal Commissions which Mr. Disraeli 


UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS. 





tive kind. The Government, for example, may believe the 
country in danger for want of military or naval reform, yet it 


is absolutely incompetent to introduce a General or Admiral into | 


the House to explain, or defend, or carry the measures which he 
has devised, and which it believes would be successful. We could 
imagine, for instance, merely to give a concrete illustration, 
circumstances under which it would be of vital importance to 


the country that Colonel Stokes should explain in Parliament | 


| quiet political mendicants, 
a stage in which the appointment of a Royal Commission ts 
either superfluous or premature. 


keeps in his pocket, by way of small change with which to 
Now, the question is at present in 


If the Commission were 
instructed to ascertain whether abuses exist in these Corpora- 
tions, or what should be the remedy applied to them, it would 
be simply slaying the dead. Even if the particular changes 
brought against the unreformed Corporations by Sir Charles 


Dilke could not be made good, the facts that considerable 
corporate funds remain in the hands of irresponsible and 
self-chosen administrators, and that these same administrators 
do in several cases exercise criminal jurisdiction, are in them- 
selves a suflicient basis for legislation, The Government 
are not dealing with an unknown subject, Except that 
it was more amusing, Sir Charles Dilke's speech on Tuos- 
day was an echo of Lord Russell's speech, when he in- 
troduced the Municipal Reform Bill in 1855, The abuses 
that now exist in the smaller Corporations then existed in the 
larger, and wherever the town is not too small to be given a 
separate corporate existence, the remedy that ought to be ap- 
plied to these smaller Corporations is the remedy that has, on 
the whole, worked well in the larger. There are abuses enough 
of various kinds in the Corporations that have been reformed, 
There is a great deal of electoral corruption, and a great deal of 
jobbery in matters of business, But there is not the same 
unrestrained maladministration of public funds, the same open 
subordination of the interests of the inhabitants to the interests 
of the Corporation, Indeed, so far as there is any such subordina- 
tion, it is the fault of the inhabflants. If they are misgoverned, it is 
because they do not care to be governed any better. The remedy 
is in their own hands, and if the disease continues, it is because 
the remedy is not applied. If the ratepayers of Saltash or Lost- 


an Egyptian policy, but the Ministry which could go to war 
for Egypt could not seat its most trusted adviser on Egyptian 

affairs. It might have Irish difficulties to settle which only 

one man could settle, and be perfectly powerless to get that 

man the only effective hearing. It might have possible and 

most serious wars on its hands, arising from a misconception 

of international law, and be entirely without the responsible 

advice which alone could put it on the right path. Indeed, 

the-evil might be worse yet, and the only possible head of the 

State be refused a seat in the House of Commons, and unable 

to accept one in the Peers. At this very moment, the difficulty 

of obtaining competent aid on military, naval, legal, and 

foreign affairs in the House of Commons daily embarrasses 

both parties, either of which could facilitate the arrange- 

ment of difficulties in all those departments merely by indi- 

cating men whom constituencies, because they were indicated, 

would almost infallibly reject. Just at the moment 

when the area of choice within the House of Com- 

mons is restricted by the manifest preference of the 

constituencies for the middle-aged and wealthy persons who 

have attained distinction in their midst, and who are most un- 

Willing, as well as incompetent, to go to school again as Under- 

Secretaries, the Crown is thrust determinedly back to seck 
administrators solely within that diminished field. Whenever 

& vacancy arises, the Government has to sift its supporters in | withiel were placed in this position, they would no longer 
the House through a sort of sieve, to reject all who are incom- have any claim on our pity. They would be able to help them- 
petent and all who are unwilling, and then out of the remainder | selves, and it might fairly be left to them to determine how 
to sift again all whose seats would be unsafe if they were pre- | they would use their new powers. If they chose to reappoint 
sented to the electors. The result is a choice among a small | their former rulers, and to reimpose upon themselves the abuses 
residuum, often not containing the most suitable names, or which are at present imposed upon them by others, it would be 
that search afield in which it is becoming evident the consti- nobody's business but their own. Parliament would have done 
tuencies will give no help. What can a Government so situated | its duty by them. As regards Corporations belonging to de- 
do but fall back on Peers, whenever it is possible, and whenever , cayed towns which are no longer large enough to sustain the 
it is not possible, seize any county member who gives any promise , municipal character, there might be more difficulty. But the 
at all and whois backed by a combination of squires strong enough | officials of the Local Government Board must possess all the 
to make his seat safe ? Some of our readers may think we are ex- | information that the Government can require to enable it 
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to deal with this part of the question. They know whether 


there are any elements out of which the town can be enlarged. 
or whether there is any larger town near to which it might 
be united. The whole local machinery of the country is subject 


to their supervision, and to a certain extent to their control,’ 


and no Commission that could be appointed could tell the 
Government so much as they can get at a week’s notice from 
Mr. Selater Booth. 

So much by way of proof that a Royal Commission would 
be superfluous, The proof that it would be premature refers 
to another aspect of the question. Supposing that these un- 
fortunate towns have been reformed, that the Corporations have 
been made elective, and that the newly-appointed officers have 
called upon the old Corporations to make over to them the 
corporate property, it may be by no means an easy thing to 
make these Corporations give a complete account of what they 
have. They will consider themselves as another harassed 
interest, and every expedient they can resort to in order 
to resist the spoiler will appear to them both natural and 
legitimate. At this juncture the appointment of a Com- 
mission, armed with large powers of investigation and 
reorganisation, will probably be the best, if not the only 
means of bringing the displaced Corporations to book. 
But it is important that there should be no confusion between 
a Commission appointed to facilitate the working of a reform 
which has already been accomplished, and a Commission 
appointed to inquire whether a change which ought to 
have been effected forty years ago shall be delayed any 
longer. 

The Zimes has set up a dilatory plea on behalf of these un- 
reformed Corporations which would have some title to be lis- 
tened to, if they were simply the “historical curiosities” which 
the Times calls them. There is no doubt that in matters of 
form the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 was needlessly destruc- 
tive. It would have been quite possible to introduce the essential 
principle of election by the ratepayers, and at the same time to 
have retained more of the old names and the old offices. “The 
longest of Sir Charles Dilke’s tales,” says the Zimes, “ was of 
the borough of Lostwithiel, with its mayor, aldermen, serjeants, 
ale-taster, swine-driver, regulators of weights and measures, 
&e. ; but Lostwithiel, with these functionaries abolished, will 
be a poor little village, with all the colour of life washed out 
of it.” Upon this there are two things to be said. In the 
first place, it is not the simple possession of this magnificent 
array of officials that calls for a change, it is the condition into 
which the town has come under their government. The 
Mayor of Lostwithiel is a tanner, and though his tanpit makes 
a horrible stench in the middle of the town, nobody dares to 
complain of the mayor. It is impossible to obtain a convic- 
tion for a breach of the sanitary laws, for the butchers who are 
foremost in violating them are members of the Corpora- 
tion. One of the best salmon streams in the South of 
England has been ruined because a tanner, who is one 
of those who help to pollute it, is also one of the 
conservators. The deputy-recorder is also a tanner, and 
the county police who do duty in the town complain that 
if they take an offender into custody, it is difficult to 

, get a conviction, and impossible to obtain an adequate sen- 
tence. We submit that if reform would wash all the colour 
of life out of Lostwithiel, it would wash out a good many 
stains at the same time. There is no objection to the swine- 
driver, but there is an objection to the practice of feeding pigs 
on sheep’s entrails, and if the two are inseparable, we had 
rather that both went than that both stayed: Again, how- 
ever interesting from an antiquarian point of view the Lost- 
withiel functionaries may be, it seems a little hard to make 
every ship that comes into the Fowey contribute to their main- 
tenance. The local trade ought not to be taxed to support an 
organisation from which not a soul, whether on shore or at 
sea, gets a farthing of benefit. In the second place, there is 
not the least need that the functionaries enumerated by the 
Times should be abolished. There must be some one to manage 
the affairs of the town, and if Sir Charles Dilke is right in 
estimating that the property of the Corporation is worth £1,000 
a year, there is a considerable income to be administered. All 
that is needed is that these functionaries should spend this money 
on the town, and not on themselves. With this proviso, the 
life of Lostwithiel may continue to be as many-coloured as 
the most enthusiastic lover of civic pageantry can desire. 
There is not a single office that we should wish to see sup- 
pressed. Though the dominant interest of the town appears 





Clearly, therefore, there is room in the town for an Ale-taster, 
That some sanitary authority should interpose to keep the 
pigs away from the sheep’s entrails is also to be desired, and 
who can do this more appropriately than the Swine-driver? 
In this way the outward adornment of life at Lostwithiel 
would be unimpaired, the only difference being that the rate. 
payers would be served instead of fleeced by the Corporation, 
There is another reason why these Corporations should not 

be suffered to exist any longer, and that is that they con. 
stitute a serious obstacle to the political education of Sip 
John Holker. It is clear from his speech that he would 
| really like to believe that Corporations are only trustegs 
of the corporate property. But the facts he sees around 
him are too strong for his faith. The spectacle of 
ninety-seven or ninety-eight Corporations, in which the 
corporate property has always been treated as private 
| property, is too much for him, and he falls back on the 
‘fine old doctrine that corporate property, like all other 
perty, belongs, in the absence of an express Act of Parliament, 
to the man who can take and keep it. Mr. Cross had to dis. 
own Sir John Holker’s theory a little later in the debate, and the 
inconveniences of this divergence between the Home Seen 
and a Law Officer are so patent, that the Government will be 
doing a real kindness to their Attorney-General, as well as a 
service to themselves, if they make quick work with the Cor. 
porations that have led his thoughts astray. 








METROPOLITAN PAUPER SCHOOLS. 


N June, 1873, Dr. Mouat, one of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors, was instructed “ to make inquiries with 
| the view of ascertaining and reporting to the Board the com- 
parative total and individual cost of maintenance, of the children 
|in the separate and district Poor-Law Schools during each of 
| the five preceding years.” The result of this inquiry would 
seem to have been presented to the President of the Local 
Government Board on April 15, 1875, but has only been pub- 
| lished in the present year. The report is only twelve pages in 
‘length, with an appendix of twenty-five pages of comparative 
, tables, but its importance is by no means to be judged by its 
| size. It is a model of conciseness and lucid arrangement, and 
brings out the facts it deals with with an incisiveness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. These facts are in themselves 
| remarkable, and we believe will startle even those most familiar 
with the subject, especially if they are inclined, with Mr. 
| Tufnell and others, to think the present system of pauper 
schools as good as we can fairly hope toget. For while bearing 
' testimony to “ the scrupulous and conscientious care” commonly 
| bestowed on these pauper children at the schools, the Report 
| discloses a state of things in relation to their cost which no 
| Government jealous of its administrative character can allow 
| to continue. 
It is searcely credible, but unluckily, too true, that in these 
| pauper schools, filled one and all with children of precisely the 
| same class—who are maintained, be it remembered, out of rates 
| drawn in great measure from the earnings of those to whom 
| every sixpence is of terrible importance—there is nearly as 
| much difference between the average cost per child as between 
the charges at Eton and those of a county grammar-school. 
| The average gross annual expenditure on each child at the St. 
Pancras School for the five years from 1869-73 reached 
£36 16s. 2d.: that at Mile End, which stands lowest on the 
list, was £16 10s. But it may be said that the average gross 
‘annual expenditure is not a fair test, as the cost of buildings 
| and other permanent works has been included, and the neces 
sary outlay on these heads has been far greater at some schools 
{than at others. Let us see, then, how the case stands where 
no such disturbing element comes in. The cost of provisions is 
perhaps the fairest test, and here we find the average cost 
per child ranging from £5 16s. at Bethnal Green, to £9 19s. 944. 
| at St. George’s-in-the-East. So that under the present system 
of administration, the ratepayers of one union or parish are 
‘called upon for all but double the amount which their 
next-door neighbours have to pay for precisely the same 
articles. If this £9 19s. 94d. had been the cost at the 
'school of a rich West-End parish, one might have wondered 
less. But that such a difference between the prices of 
| bread, meat, and milk, which are the governing items of 
|expenditure, should rule in two neighbouring East- End 
districts can only be accounted for by a very remarkable 
diversity of administration. Why, again, should the rate- 





to be tanning, there are probably brewers on the roll of the | payers of Central London be called upon to pay 160s. a ton 
Corporation, and if so, the ale is not impossibly adulterated. | for potatoes, while those of Mile End get their supply for 70s. ? 
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a 
We need not multiply examples, but may refer curious readers 
to the tables appended to the Report, and particularly to 

dix D (p. 17), in which the extreme prices paid for the 
various articles used in the schools are set out in striking detail. 
It is interesting also to observe that the schools in which the 
dietary of the children is most carefully regulated are by no 
means those at which the cost is highest. Thus, in the South 
Metropolitan Schools, which have a different dietary for boys 
and girls, the average cost of food is £7 14s. 9d., as against 
£9 19s. 94d., at St. George’s-in-the-East ; while at Marylebone, 
the only school where there is a different dietary in summer 
and winter, and where alone fish, eggs, and fruit are given, the 
cost is only £7 4s. 34d. In the case of other necessaries, in- 
cluding fuel, clothing, &c., the same extraordinary differences 

, the average cost per child under this head ranging 
from £2 7s. 94d. at the Lambeth, up to £5 10s. 11d. at the 
St. Pancras Schools. If the clothing, again, is taken by itself, this 
average still holds, one set of ratepayers being called on for more 
than double the sum paid by their neighbours. Thus the average 
cost on the five years for clothing ranged from £1 1s. 84d. at 
Mitcham to £2 19s. 44d. at Southall. 

But in Dr. Mouat’s judgment these monstrous differences in 
the prices paid for provisions and necessaries are not the most 
serious part of the indictment against the present managing 
bodies. “The most important fluctuation of all,” he writes 
(p. 10), “is in the paid establishments of the different schools, 
whether for general management, education properly so called, 
or industrial training. So varied are the different institutions 
in this respect, that it is impossible to institute any useful com- 
parison between them. [Did ever inspecting-officer report a 
more astounding conclusion #] In no one particular is a change 
in these important components of the Poor-law system more 
imperatively required.” “Local interests” and “ personal 
predilections” are the euphonious terms which the courteous 
Doctor employs, to characterise practises which prevail in the 
appointment of officers at most of the schools for which we 
should have to use much coarser terms, if it were necessary to 
do more than allude to them. 

If the disclosures of this Report do not rouse the Ratepayers 
of the Metropolis to take some action in the matter with the 
Local Government Board, it is difficult to say what will. The 
annual average cost of these schools is £170,000, a sum worth 
looking after even in this metropolis. We are well within the 





A FEW LAST WORDS ON CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


O “life” has yet been published of Charles Kingsley, and 
there is, we suppose, little chance now that one ever will be 
issued. We rather regret this, for though Charles Kingsley will 
be remembered chiefly by his works and not by his deeds, still 
he was the centre of a group whose memory will last many years, 
and the life, though not the soul, of a movement which has greatly 
influenced the progress of the country. His life was at least as 
eventful as Sydney Smith’s, he must have left behind him many 
unpublished letters, and his talk, though it lacked the racy 
humourousness of the monologues which the Canon of St. Paul's 
used to pour out, had in it much of that power of making others 
cheerful and energetic which is the characteristic of his books. It 
is vain, however, to regret, even if we are in the right in regret- 
ting, the absence of such a work, and we must content ourselves 
with the prefatory memoir which Mr. T. Hughes has prefixed to a 
new edition of ‘‘ Alton Locke.” It is devoted almost entirely to 
what may be called the political life of Canon Kingsley, the 
period from 1848 during which he became conspicuous as an 
advocate of the ‘‘ Charter and something more,” of the Christian 
Socialism which was at that time such a bugbear to society, 
and its main interest in our eyes is the new proof it 
affords of the accuracy of the view we published last year 
of the Canon’s intellectual character. There never was a man 
who was less of a ‘‘ Red,” as all men on the Continent and most 
Englishmen understand that epithet, who had less wish to confis- 
cate property, or upset the Church, or even disturb the English 
order of society. At the very time when he was hottest, when 
he was supposed to be preaching Socialism, and arguing for the 
levelling of all ranks, and for elevating gamekeepers and tailors into 
regenerators of society, and was in consequence denounced in the 
pewspapers as a firebrand and “cut” by his own class as a rene- 
gade, he was, what he remained to the end of his life, essentially 
an English squire, given to fishing and ficld-sports, proud and 
even vain of his prowess as a hunter, full of admiration for 
courage, energy, beauty, and all the physical side of humanity, 
and firmly convinced not only that there must be government, 
but that there must be “ gentry,” if England was to be a happy 
land. As Mr. Hughes says,—‘‘ He was by nature and education 
an aristocrat in the best sense of the word, believed that a landed 
aristocracy was a blessing to the country, and that no country 


mark when we say that a third of this sum may be saved, for | Would gain the highest liberty without such a class, holding its 
it is idle to pretend that any difference of standard as to the | Own position firmly, but in sympathy with the people. He 
quantity, quality, or cost of the articles consumed need exist in | liked their habits and ways, and keenly enjoyed their society ;” 
any of these Metropolitan Schools. The same markets are | or as Kingsley himself says :—‘‘ A true democracy, such as you 
open to all, and it is high time that the money of the rate- and I should wish to see, is impossible without a Church and 
payers should be used to the best advantage in those markets. | Queen, and, as I believe, without a gentry. On the conduct of 

But rao ae = = case while owe" o— Dare statesmen it will depend whether we are gradually and har- 
Higa, ted “ine 20 desde Soon, ty. goecier eat of teangp- | saotior suai sr bose le getoms oeemanes enone 
ment, considerable economy, with increased efficiency, might be | each other in doing nothing, while the workmen and the Man- 
secured.” Of course it could, and with as much benefit to the | chester School fight out the real questions of the day in ignorance 
schools as relief to the ratepayers, whose interests, as well as and fury, till the ‘culbute generale’ comes, and gentlemen of 
those of the children, are now sacrificed to local jobbery and | ancient family, like your humble servant, betake themselves to 
prejudice. The success of the London School Board has made | (nada, to escape, not the Amalgamated Engineers, but their 
us Cockneys indifferent to the cry for the local management of | « masters,’ and the slop-working savages whom their masters’ 


institutions maintained by the rates. A Central Board, partly | 
elected, partly nominated by the Local Government Board, is | 
suggested by Dr. Mouat as the proper remedy for the present 
state of things, and if Mr. Sclater Booth can rise to the occa- 
sion, he will not want a strong public opinion to back him in 
carrying through a reform so urgently and obviously needed. 
We cannot quit this subject of the cost of pauper children 
without a word as to the comparative merits of the 
Boarding-out system in this regard. The highest sum 
allowed for a boarded-out child by the Local Government 
Board in England is 5s. a week, so that for £13 a year 
at the utmost, the child gets fed, clothed, and taught under 
supervision. At Mile End, the most economically managed of all 


the Metropolitan Pauper Schools, the cost (as above stated), is , 


£16 10s. ; while if an average of the sixteen schools is taken, it 
is upwards of £22. From the excellent report of Mr. John 
Skelton, the Secretary to the “ Board of Supervision,” we learn 
that the total cost of a boarded-out child in Scotland, includ- 
ing school fees and extras of all kinds, ranges from £6 to £10 ; 


while Professor Ingram, Vice-President of the Statistical | , 
| pathy with sans-culottes, and who would dispense with trousers 


| but fo~ his fear of the police. Now, whenever Kingsley attended a 
| mectiug of the promoters of association in London, he was sure to 
| find himself in the midst of bearded men, vegetarians, and other 
| eccentric persons, and the contact was very grievous to him. ‘As 


Society of Ireland, reckons the cost of a boarded-out child as 
half that of one maintained in a pauper school in that country. 
These latter facts would also appear well worthy the careful 
consideration of the Metropolitan ratepayer. 








system has created, and will by that time have multiplied ten- 
fold.” ‘There is the very spirit not only of a squire in that, but 
of a particular kind of Tory squire—the Sir Harry Inglis or Sir 
Tatton Sykes kind—which likes the people well enough, and 
wishes them well, but has at heart a grudge against and 
suspicion of the capitalist whose “plant” is not the land. 
Mr. Kingsley had even deep in him the squire’s dislike 


‘of the unusual or unconventional, the feeling that a human 


being with a respectable character had no business to be 
outré or singular in outward ways and appearance. Nothing can 
be more characteristic of his permanent state of feeling or more 
' delightfully comic than this account of his aversion to beards and 
oddities in dress :—‘‘ In a new social movement, such as that of 
association as it took shape in 1849-50, there is certain to be 
great attraction for restless and eccentric persons, and in point 
of fact many such joined it. ‘The Beard movement was then 
in its infancy, and any man except a dragoon who wore hair on 
his face was regarded as a dangerous character, with whom it was 
compromising to be seen in any public place,—a person in sym- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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if we shall not be abused enough,’ he used to say, ‘for what we 
must say and do, without being saddled with mischievous nonsense 
of this kind.’ To less sensitive men the effect of eccentricity 
upon him was almost comic, as when on one occasion he was quite 
upset and silenced by the appearance of a bearded member of 
Council at an important deputation in a straw-hat and blue-plush 
gloves. He did not recover from the depression produced by 
those gloves for days.” 

Charles Kingsley, who seemed to his readers sometimes so wilfully 
defiant of other men’s opinion, had even a doubt whether separate- 
ness, even when quite honest, was quite right, and in a remarkable 
letter to his friend, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, who believed in separateness 
and individualism to a rather inconvenient extent, pleads that a 
man who listens only for the voice of God within him is very 
apt to forget the voice of God without him, and losing his 
sympathy with men, to lose also his tenderness for men, until he 
makes his own conscience the standard for God, and his own 
character the standard for men—that most widely-diffused of all 
blunderings—and ultimately becomes an undeveloped Inquisitor. 
He should not, he says, teach his children to believe the watch- 
word, ‘“‘ Never mind what people say.” ‘On the contrary, I 
shall teach them that there are plenty of good people in the 
world; that public opinion has pretty surely an under-current of 
the water of life, below all its froth and garbage; and that in a 
Christian country like this, where, with all faults, a man (sooner 
or later) has fair-play and a fair hearing, the esteem of good men, 
and the blessings of the poor, will be a pretty sure sign that they 
have the blessing of God also; and I shall tell them, when they 
grow older, that ere they feel called on to become martyrs, in 
defending the light within them against all the world, they must 
first have taken care most patiently, and with all self-distrust and 
humility, to make full use of the light which is around them, and 
has been here for ages before them, and would be here still, 
though they had never been born or thought of.” If 
that is not the governing thought of the best kind of 
Tory squire, though expressed in literary language, we 
entirely fail to understand the species. Where Kingsley 
differed from most of them was not in reverence for the conven- 
tional—he had too much of it—but in a passionate humani- 
tarianism, a hatred of dishonourto human beings, which he gratified, 
not by an effort to throw down anybody—unless, indeed, he was 
a strict game-preserver, a character for whom Kingsley had no 
more respect than Cooper's Natty Bumppo would have had, 
being hunter to the heart of him—but to raise in the lowly the 
passion of self-respect. That, expressed in a hundred forms, 
sometimes with rushing eloquence, sometimes with Biblical fire, 
sometimes in ‘high-falutin’,” windy epigrams about God, the 
Devil, and Man, was the secret of Charles Kingsley’s method. He 
did not believe in the gospel of getting on. He did not believe 
in equality one jot. We doubt whether he believed strongly in 





civilisation, as understood in England, at all, whether the sympathy 

in his blood was not with an earlier, ruder, and less conscious life ; 

but what he did believe in was self-respect, the right and duty | 
of the lowest to be, in his function, king of himself, free, self- | 
assured, and daring. Snip was to be aman by the consent of | 
all, his own consent coming first, and then snip on manfully. | 
He hated drunkenness, not as teetotallers seem to do, because | 
it causes crime or wastefulness, but because it interferes with | 
self-respect ; and he worshipped courage and self-will even in 
some brutal manifestations of those qualities, mainly, we believe, 
because he thought—indeed, Sandy Mackaye, whom he calls, in 
a letter to Mr. Hughes, the real hero of ‘‘ Alton Locke,” is made 
to say so—that while those qualities remain, the capacity of self- 
respect does not die out. He was right in his method, particu- 
larly when he regarded it from the religious side of his mind—and 
he had a deeply religious side to his mind, had even his trace of | 
superstition—but he pushed it somewhat far, till he doubted | 


whether ambition was moral, and forgot how difficult self-respect | 


night-soil man is perhaps not so easy. 


panacea, described sometimes in the oddest way; it is the secret | prosper and multiply as they do. 


ee 
men, worth anything, old men especially, haye strong fits of 
optimism—even Carlyle has—because they can’t help hoping, ang 
sometimes feeling, that the world is going right, and will go right, 
not your way, or my way, but its own way. Yes; we’veall tried 
our Holloway’s Pills, Tom, to cure all the ills of all the world, 
and we’ve all found out, I hope, by this time that the tough old 
world has more in its inside than any Holloway’s Pills will clear 


out.” 


We noticed incidentally last year Kingsley’s deficiency of 
humour. There is but one humourist in all his books, old Sandy 
Mackaye, the bookseller in ‘“‘ Alton Locke,” and the fun of the 
‘‘ Water-babies ” is rather gently satirical than truly humorous, 
It is necessary, however, in order to justify this remark, to draw 
a distinction. Kingsley lacked the keen perception of the incon. 
gruous which Sydney Smith possessed, and which is the founda. . 
tion of humour, as distinguished alike from wit and from satire, 
and there is in this memoir a letter (page lvi.) which displays 
this peculiarity in what is to us a painful way; but he had ip 
him that possibility of humour which is always in any man 
who has the power, without strain on himself, of perfect 
abandon, of letting his mind act for itself, and twizzle the 


kaleidoscope without control from the will. 


When really con- 


tent, he used to do this in conversation, and sometimes in hig 
letters, and there is a metrical note in this memoir which is g 


perfect specimen. 


We would extract it, but that we want to 


quote nearly entire the best thing in the little monograph, and 
as far as we can remember, the only genuinely humorous copy of 
verses of any length the Canon ever wrote :— 


“Come away with me, Tom, 
Term and talk is done; 
My poor lads are reaping, 
Busy every one. 
Curates mind the parish, 
Sweepers mind the Court, 
We'll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days’ sport, 
Fish the August evening 
Till the eve is past, 
Whoop like boys at pounders 
Fairly played and grassed. 
When they cease to dimple, 
Lunge, and swerve, and leap, 
Then up over Siabod 
Choose our nest, and sleop. 
Up a thousand feet, Tom, 
Round the lion’s head, 
Find soft stones to leeward 
And make up our bed. 
Eat our bread and bacon, 
Smoke the pipe of peace, 
And ere we be drowsy, 
Give our boots a grease. 
Homer's heroes did so, 
Why not such as we ? 
What are sheets and servants ? 
Superfluity. 
Pray for wives and children 
Safe in slumber curled, 
Then to chat till midnight 
O’er this babbling world. 
Of the workmen’s college, 
Of the price of grain, 
Of the tree of knowledge, 
Of the chance of rain; 
If Sir A. goes Romeward, 
If Miss B. sings truo, 
If the fleet comes homeward, 
If the mare will do,— 
Anything and everything,— 
Up there in the sky 
Angels understand us, 
And no ‘ saints’ are by. 
Down, and bathe at day-dawn, 


Tramp from lake to lake, 
Washing brain and heart clean 
Every step we take. 

Leave to Robert Browning 
Beggars, fleas, and vines; 
Leave to mournful Ruskin 
Popish Apennines, 

Dirty stones of Venice 

And his Gas-lamps Seven ; 
We’ve the stones of Snowdon 
And the lamps of heaven. 
Where's the mighty credit 
In admiring Alps? 

Any goose sees ‘glory’ 

In their ‘ snowy scalps,’ 
Leave such signs and wonders 
For the dullard brain, 

As esthetic brandy, 

Opium, and cayenne; 

Give me Bramshill Common 
(St. John’s harriers by), 

Or the Vale of Windsor, 
England’s golden eye. 

Show me life and progress, 
Beauty, health and man; 
Houses fair, trim gardens, 
Turn where’er I can. 


Tho’ we earn our bread, Tom, 
By the dirty pen, 

What we can we will be, 
Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles; 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles ; 

See in every hedge-row 
Marks of angels’ feet, 

Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet; 
Once-a-year, like schoolboys, 
Robin-Hooding go, 

Leaving fops and fogies 

A thousand feet below.” 





SPELLING-BEES. 
T is evident that Spelling-Bees,—which should, by the way, 
certainly be called “ spelling-hives,” and not ‘“ spelling-bees,” 
is made by excessive differences of caste, tastes, and culture. His | for nothing can be more anomalous than to give the name of the 
self-respecting ploughman is quite possible, but a self-respecting individual to the industrial association to which he belongs,— 


Anyhow, this was his | answer to some social want in the community, or they would not 


There is hardly a town in 


of ‘Alton Locke,” of his cult of the flesh—he holding that | England which is not getting up, or thinking of getting up, its 


self-respect can never be perfect while man holds his body to be Spelling-Bee ; nay, not only not only getting it up, but reporting 
its small failures and successes with the sort of enthusiasm which 


evil—and we think, of his abhorrence of creeds which, like Calvin- 
ism and Romanism, are based on self-contempt, on a conviction 


of the hopelessness of man without external, granted, super- | ‘ 


natural help. 


_ implies a keen social interest. We suppose the reason is that these 
Bees” bring together many classes on terms of real equality, 
He was as far from a Leveller as it is possible for | without the embarrassment which is caused by any attempt at 


man to be, and latterly became, as he avows, an optimist of a | general social intercourse between classes of different habits and 


rather too contented school. In 1856, he said to his friend :— 
‘*’The long and short of it is, I am becoming an optimist. All 


different degrees of culture. 
it is certainly true, 


and very curious 


We say ‘real equality,’ because 


that it should 
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pe true, that men and women of comparatively little 
literary knowledge, and who have had not a tenth part of the 
e of books which their competitors have had, often 
spell as well or better than those competitors, in spite of 
this familiarity. We know of a recent instance in which a 
University man of a highly literary family only just succeeded in 
beating a butcher's boy at one of these Spelling-Bees, while his 
younger brother, a University undergraduate, was actually beaten 
by the butcher’s boy. In another case within our own knowledge, 
the interrogator, an experienced journalist of middle-age, whose 
whole youth had been spent in University studies, confessed 
that the winner of the first prize, a young man engaged in a 
¢hriving manufacture, spelt certainly no worse, and probably 
better, than he himself could have done. Evidently in 
this spelling rivalry, a subject of competition has been hit 
apon in which the apparent disadvantage of want of culture 
js nothing like as real as it seems, so that those who start at a 
disadvantage are not unfrequently able to reap not only the suc- 
cess they court, but the additional distinction of winning that 
success against odds, and what seem at least to be great odds. 
No doubt one great reason of this is the fact that the knowledge 
required implies, of course, no real mastery of either thoughts 
or things, but only of the instruments of thought and the names 
of things,—and hardly even so much as this. The very best 
spellers will spell correctly names of things of which they 
have no correct notion at all; nor is this in any way more 
true of the little-taught than of the well-taught. At one 
Spelling-Bee, for instance, the interrogator, having asked for 
the spelling of the word ‘newt,’ was requested by the can- 
didate to state what it meant, whereupon he replied rather 
doubtfully and very erroneously, that he believed it was the 
name of the creature into which the tadpole grows. Evidently he 
did not himself in the least know the difference between an eft and 
afrog,—nay, worse still, he confounded the immature form of the 
eft with the ultimate form of the tadpole. Yet he knew, of course, 
how to spell ‘ newt,’ and, as it may be concluded, nothing else in the 
world about it,—surely a typical piece of modern ‘ education.’ But 
it is precisely this shallowness of the knowledge required which 
makes the Spelling-Bee so useful and popular as a social amuse- 
ment in which different classes of society can participate. The 
girl or boy fresh from the primary school who has a good eye for 
the appearance of words, will spell better than many a carefully- 
educated Eton boy who has got beneath his first acquaintance 
with words, and has confused his mind with etymologies— 
which are often as misleading for the purpose of correct spelling, 
as a superficial knowledge of a whole family is misleading for the 
purpose of directly identifying a particular member of it. For 
-example, the word ‘anonymous’ is much more likely to be mis- 
spelt ‘anonomous’ by a boy who has just acquired the knowledge 
that the word is derived from ‘ onoma,’ the Greek for ‘name,’ than 
it is by a child perfectly innocent of its etymological origin. Nay, 
to say nothing of etymology, we fancy that a literary feeling for 
the effect of words often tends to confuse people as to the proper 
spelling. Every one almost must have experienced the curious 
emotion with which a very familiar word, when looked at simply 
as a sound, is apt to affect one. Is it possible, we ask our- 
selves, that q-u-a-s-h can really be the right way of spelling the 
word which expresses the sudden and complete undoing of an 
elaborate procedure? The word, carefully considered, looks so 
silly ; we begin to doubt if there be such a word at all, and to 
be quite sure we must have made some serious mistake as to 
its component elements. Well, that sort of uncertainty,—that 
swimming of the head with which we look at a word and ask if 
it can really mean the thing which we have in our mind,—is not 
a complaint to which the beginners in literature are liable. It is 
due to the same kind of wonder with which dreamy people some- 
times look at themselves in the glass, and ask if that really 
is the creature with whose inward history the gazer has had such 
along and melancholy acquaintance. It is when the first famili- 
arity of the association between the word and the thought or thing 
for which it stands, has worn off, and you begin to be able to 
think of the thing without the word, and the word without the 
thing, that this sense of wonder and doubt begins. And no 
feeling is more disastrous than this to the presence of mind neces- 
sary for a Spelling-Bee. You must go at your words asa good 
old hunter goes at a gate—without losing yourself in contempla- 
tion, or you are lost. If the horse could realise how odd it was 
that the gate was there, and that he was just going to be maniac 
enough to lift himself and his rider high enough in the air to get 
over it, though he is just as well on one side of the gate as he 
would be on the other, and perhaps a little better, clearly he would 


experienc 


never rise to the emergency, and would not clear his gate. And 
so the literary competitor at a Spelling-Bee is not unfrequently at 
a disadvantage. The word gets steeped for him in the curious 
cross-lights of a reverie, and he cannot go at it in the old, 
mechanical way, as a mere series of sounds, And so he col- 
lapses while a boy fresh from the National School will take the 
word easily in a canter. 

A worthy person who recently presided at a Bath Spelling-Bee, 
and who was evidently very much pressed indeed to invent intro- 
ductory remarks such as he thought it due to his position to 
prefix to the amusement of the evening, ventured on the 
prediction that if ‘ Bees’ were to continue the fashion, they might 
‘* eventually include the whole range of educational requirements.” 
That was as magnificent a generalisation as that of the journalist 
who proposed to substitute for “the balance of power” “ the 
Equilibrium of Universal Justice.” But just imagine what a bore it 
would be if this truly fearful prophecy were realised,—what a 
society of competitive prigs we should soon have. No, the merit 
of the ‘ Spelling-Bee,’ if it has a merit, is the extremely superficial 
character of the qualification on which it relies for winning in the 
race. Whatever may be said of the inadequacy of the ordinary 
English dictionary as a tribunal of appeal in case of dispute, it 
is at least a much more satisfactory tribunal than it would be 
possible to find on any other subject. Imagine comparing Froude 
with Lingard, to make out the correctness or incorrectness of an 
answer in a ‘ Historical-Bee;’ or Huxley with Owen, to determine 
the right solution of a question in a ‘ Biological-Bee ;’ or ‘‘ Hansard” 
with the ‘‘ Parliamentary Mirror,” to find the proper authority for 
the decision of a moot-question in a ‘ Political-Bee.’ The truth 
is that this sort of thing is tolerable only because it embraces a 
very wide area of competitors, and therefore cannot well be 
made pedantic. Also there is a good deal of luck in it,—a good 
deal of the nature of a lottery,—and that, again, rather recom- 
mends it as an amusement, instead of constituting an objection. 
If there were not a good deal of luck in whist, how many would 
play whist? If there were not a good deal of luck in a Spelling- 
Bee, how many would join in the Spelling-Bee? Of course every 
one knows that his neighbours may get the words which he could 
not himself spell, and he only the words which he can spell, and 
this encourages hiin to join in the competition. Bat if the 
chances were greatly against him, as they would be against nine 
persons out of ten, if any substantial amount of real knowledge 
were required for a decent prospect of success, only the few 
proficients in the subject would join in the ‘Bee,’ and then all 
the fun and life of it would be over. A very large number of 
young people may fairly hope to be able to spell four or five 
words out of every six which may be set them, and to es- 
cape the sixth. But how many young people would seriously 
hope to be able to answer four or five geographical, or 
historical, or mathematical, or chemical questions out of every 
six which should be set them? Of course, only the few 
who had made a special study of the subject ; and so instead 
of an animated competition, covering a very wide area, in which 
chance has almost as much to do with success as skill, there 
would be a little knot of young prigs, proud of some special 
acquirement, and always ready to dispute the decision given and 
to appeal to half-a-dozen authorities on their side. If the know- 
ledge required were not very superficial, and the number of persons 
who possess enough of it to give them some hope of success, very 
large, these New Olympic games born of the Education Act of 
1870, would be the most intolerable of nuisances. They are 
tolerable only because they are trivial, and bring very different 
classes to compete together for the prizes, and this too in rela- 
tion to a struggle in which failure is not seriously felt, and even 
success is more of a joke than a glory. 








THE TERRITORIAL ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


\ JE publish to-day the true Libro d’Oro of England, a 
nominal roll of every man in England and Wales who 

| possesses 5,000 acres in any one county, and belongs therefore 
to the Territorial Aristocracy, with the total acreage he pos- 
| Sesses in all England, and the rental that acreage yields, which 
|is not always, it must be remembered, the rental coming to 
/him. Much of it is only reversionary, and Sir John Ramsden, 
| Sir Lawrence Palk, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Calthorpe, and 
/many another, would be only too glad if they could pay 
‘annually to their bankers the rents which their successors will 
/one day derive from the towns or cities built upon their lands. 
|The rent-rolls, in fact, must be to a certain extent delusive, 
for apart from the great cause of error, the calculation of re- 
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versionary interests as if they were actual interests, there are 
burdens on estates like these which are sometimes very heavy. 
Those sources of error are unavoidable, nor will we absolutely 
guarantee our readers from errors in our own calculation. 
The very experienced indexer who has drawn out the roll 
confesses that the multitude of the statements, a multitude 
almost inconceivable to those who have not attempted the 
analysis, has sometimes bewildered him, and there may be cases 
in which a little outlying property has been missed. But we 
will guarantee that in no case has there been over-statement, 
and the total result is a most extraordinary one, and one that 
would well justify any Club which interests itself in the repeal 
of the Land Laws, in expending a few hundreds in a short but 
thoroughly complete analysis of “ Domesday Book.” What- 
ever else is uncertain about the position of English landlords, this 
one fact is certain :—Seven hundred and ten individuals own 
more than a fourth of the soil of England and Wales, exclusive 
of lakes, roads, rivers, London, waste. spaces, and Crown pro- 
perty, and within a fraction of a fourth of the entire geographical 
area of the country. And those 710 own also, immediately or 
in reversion, one-seventh of the entire rental of the kingdom, a 
proportion which, if London could be included, would be very 
greatly increased. This is exclusive, be it remembered, of almost 
all mineral property, which in 1873 was not rated to the poor. 
Mr. Bright was undoubtedly wrong in believing that English- 
men have been divorced from the soil, for a million heads of 
families are freeholders, 269,000 own more than an acre, and 
43,000 possess more than 100 acres; but he was as un- 
doubtedly right in believing that a most limited number of 
gentlemen—less than the congregation of an ordinary West- 
End chapel-of-ease—little more than half, for example, Mr. 
Haweis’s audience on a full day; less by 300 than the Members 
of Parliament in both Houses—wield still an enormous terri- 
torial and political influence. They own a fourth of the king- 
dom,—more, probably, than the same class possess in any 
country in Europe, unless it be Hungary or Bohemia. The 
English Monasteries, when they were suppressed, had not a third, 
and the nobles of France, many thousands in number when the 
Revolution broke out, had only one-twelfth more. And, be it 
remembered, their acreage is not barren land, like the acreage of 
the Duke of Sutherland, or many other Scotch landlords. Scarcely 
any derive less than a pound an acre a year from their estates, 
and in the entire list we have found but one man who owns a 
really grand acreage of desert. Mr. John B. Bowes, of 
Streatham Castle, in the North Riding, has 48,887 acres 
in that Riding, yielding only £5,280 a year, besides, of 
course, other property elsewhere; but even he, if he is 
wise, will cling to those acres of barren moorland, or 
hill-side, or marsh, under all temptations, for the next 
half-century. Even if he has no minerals, population and 
railways and towns and wealth will roll his way at last, and 
we venture to record the prediction that the possessor of his 
estate in 1925 will derive from it a clear rent-roll of £50,000 
a year. The North Riding cannot always remain a despair even 
to financing Railway Engineers, and in this country, this buzzing 
hive of human beings, great acreage means potentially great 
wealth. It is not the proprietor of the Craven moors or of the 
sandy dunes round Brighton who feels inclined to sing, with the 
Poet Laureate, “Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland! oh, the 
barren, barren shore!” for pleasure-land yields better, very 
often, than either corn-field or pasture. And there is nothing 
on earth, we doubt if in the history of the world there ever 
has been anything, like the position of the Englishmen who 
own 20,000 acres and can extract from them even a pound an 
acre, Rich, secure, and treated with a deference that nothing 
but crime can disturb, civilisation may in one sense be said to 
exist for them, for it is for them, first of all, that its treasures 
are poured out, They can live lives of political strife, or intellec- 
tual excitement, or supreme personal luxury, at discretion, can 


know all men, collect all things ; and greatest boon of all, live | 
absolutely their own lives, without reproach, or fear of society, | 


or dread of coming change. Nobles in other ages have held 
as much in proportion, but their lives were threatened by Em- 
perors, by slaves, or by rivals, till existence was one long study 
of defensive arts. The English territorialist is as safe in his 
home as a king in his capital, and if he has no slaves, can 
secure service from agents, whose power as compared with that 
of slaves, is limitless ; can realise his will without effort, though 
his will, as the Hindoos say, be to purchase tigers’ claws,— 
quite a common article of trade in London and Paris, just 
now, or even, we hear, as articles de luxe, a little passes. 

This is not the time for essays on the good or the evil of 
such an order in the State, but we are unwilling to submit 


. . . ak 
| such a list to the envious without just one remark, : 
| no evidence whatever that the system can be altered, either 


gradually or suddenly, by means that a statesman or a moralist 
would recommend. It could be altered by recurrent confisca. 
tions,—that is, by abolishing the Eighth Commandment, be. 
cause it made some men too comfortable. It could be altered 
by an impét progressif upon land,—that is, by a breach of the 
national faith, which commands that taxation shall have 
revenue, and not the pillage of a class, for its first end. And 
it could be altered by an abolition of the freedom of beq 
which would completely revolutionise the condition, not on} 
of English society, but of every family within it, and fon 
which the people, as a whole, are utterly unprepared. There 
are no other methods of alteration. That realty shoulg 
be declared personalty by statute is, we firmly believe, 
essential to the development of the country, whose 
interests demand that every acre should at any time 
be saleable, and we hope yet to see that revolution accom. 
plished, but that revolution will not of itself divide 
properties. Men will still hunger, for distinction’s sake, for 
them. They think—and they think accurately—that Mr. 
Bowes, of London, with £5,000 a year, and Mr. Bowes, of 
Streatham Castle, North Riding, with 48,000 acres, are totally 
different entities in English eyes ; and they will buy the acres, 
and keep the acres together, in secula seculorum, if they can; 
and from the day that realty becomes personalty, their power 
of doing so will be increased rather than diminished, though , 
its exercise will demand rather more trouble, and rather more 
effort to discipline their children into contentment with in- 
equality. What is the use of concealing the truth? No 
Christian civilisation can be organised which shall render great 
fortunes impossible, or prevent successful efforts for their 
transmission. Jacob Astor exists in New York, as well as the 
Duke of Westminster in London. All that honest politicians 
ean do is to abolish laws which artificially increase inequali- 
ties, rescue all dependents from political pressure, and in 
the case of land, support a tenure which shall admit of an 
agricultural middle-class. If the Seven Hundred are wise, 
they will support one too, for they may rely on it that it is not 
in their greatness, but in the way their greatness prevents all 
beneath them from ripening, that their true danger consists. 
| People do not cut down great trees because they exist, or be- 
cause they are seeking firewood, but because they are in the 
way. The Duke of Northumberland, leading the people, and 
regarded by his tenantry as their assurance-office, will no more 
be attacked for his possessions than John Nokes, who has 
made four millions by insuring cargoes. The envious as well 
| a8 the curious may study our list curiously, but they may 
| rely on it that, as the world is, it is easier for them to enter 
it, than to brush it away. 











ENGLAND AND WALES [exciupixe Loypon]. 

Name and Address. Acres. Gross Rental. 
Abergavenny, Earl of, Eridge Castle, &.... 28,127 ... £29,399 
Abingdon, Earl of, Wytham, Berks, &c. ... 15,977 ... 23,364 
Acland, Sir T. D., Killerton, Devon 36,587 37,485 
Acton, Lord, Aldenham, Salo om ‘ane 6,321 7,575 
Adair, Sir R. A. S., Bungay, Saffolic ods -- 10,609 13,571 
Albemarle, Earl of, Quiddenham Hall, Norfolk... 7,340 7,292 
Alcroft, J. D., Porchester Terrace, London, &.... 5,020 6,442 
Aldridge, Major, Horsham, Sussex oe 5,739 3,164 
Allgood, L. J. H., Hexham, Northumberland 15,773 8,584 
Ambhurst, W. A. T., Brandon, Norfolk 9,488 6,592 
Amcotts, Colonel, Hackthorpe, Lincoln ... «» 6,847 9,630 
Amory, J. H., Knightshayes, Tiverton, Devon ... 5,202 11,057 
Angerstein, W., Piccadilly, and Lincoln ... 11,669. ... 18,815 
Anglesea, Marquis of, Beaudesert, Stafford .» 25,505 ... 107,361 
Applethwaite, E. A., South Pakenham Hall, Norfolk 5,135 .. 4,864 
Arkwright, W., Executors of, Sutton Hall, Derby 5,029 6,503 
Arkwright, J. H., Hampton Court, Hereford 10,559 14,972 
Arundell, Lord, Wardour Castle, Wilts ... 6,219 9,284 
Ashburnham, Earl of, Ashburnham, Sussex 27,774 27,597 
Ashburton, Lord, the Grange, Alresford, &c. 32,567 41,278 

| Ashtown, Lord, Woodlawn, Galway, &c. ... 6,386 7,7 
Astley, Sir F. D., Eastleigh, Wilts an oo meee 7,842 
Antrobus, Sir E., the Abbey, Amesbury, Wilts ... 8,487 9,454 
| Aveland, Lord, Normanton Park, Rutland, &.... 31,275 46,889 
| Aylesbury, Marquis of, Marlborough, Wilts, &.... 53,362 58,030 
| Aylesford, Earl, Aylesford, Leicester, &c. eee 19,286 82,155 
Bagott, Lord, Blithfield House, Stafford ... 22,381 22,474 
| Bailey Crawshay, Newport, Monmouth ... 10,207 9,363 
| Bailey, Sir J.R.,Brecknock .., —«.. 21,979 19,867 
| Baker, R. B. W., Orsett, Essex ‘ee 7,579 10,778 
| Bankes, W. R., Kingston Lacey, Dorset ... 10,675 10,951 
| Baring, Thos., Norman Court, Southampton 8,058 6,449 
| Barne, Fred., Dunwich, Suffolk ... ‘ise 6,424 6,812 
Bassett, G. L., Tehidy Park, Cornwall ... 16,969 32,854 
| Bassett, A. C., Berrynarbor, Devon 6,596 5,668 
Bastard, B. J. P., Kitley, Devon ... —... 7,557 11,221 
Bateman, Lord, Shobdon Court, Hereford 6,815 9,521 
41,690 47,768 


Bath, Marquis of, Longleat (Wilts), Somerset a 
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Bathurst, Earl of, Ulrencester, Gloucester ww. 18,812 ° t19,954 Coode, Name and Address. poe 
Patharst, Sir F. H. H., Salisbury, Wilts... ... 9,208 ve 7,842 | Coote, Edward, St. Anstell, Cornwall... 1740 eR 739 
Beach, W. W. B., Oakiey Hall Park, Southampton 6,099 ... 6, Eye, Executors of, Damerham, Wilts ... 6,840 — 
Peach, Sir M. E. HL, Fairford, Wilts 1334 7) 10467 aay fev.J. D, Sandor Gasta, Slop. 8.118 308 
nn Gomi Sir T. W. B. B., Langley Pk. Norfolk 6,768 ... 10,266 |G pets, Richard, Oxford and Salop _ ’ a tad 
Seenshamp, Earl, M adresfiel d, Worcester e 17688 24'851 > re t, Sir Vincent, Shrewsbury and ~ 91489 yoo 
Boanchamp, Eat), Magramintoo, Gloncester, 3. 45848. 48345 Corbet, T. G., Trustees of, Elsham, Brigg, Lincols 8,289 noes 
Beaumont, W. B., Bretton Hall, York, &c. .. 24098 ... 34670/0 rbot, A. J. G., Towyn, ’ Merioneth ; 9,347 —— 
Baenent, H.F, 'actinenn. Coils 1 9 leer ornewall, Rev. Sir G. H., Moceas, Hereford ... 6,946 8,241 
we Bake oh Wobura Abbey, Bods, _ ue satu oie, Augustus, Saltash, Cornwall ...  ... sate 7,662 
Benyon, R., Englefield House, Berks... i. tterell, Sir J. H., Gamoons, Hereford oe 9,944 
y vee 10,129 13,308 | Co » a. on 7'59 
Benyon, Rev. ER. Culford, Suffolk... eel. a988|0 wper, Earl, Panshanger, Herts, and Notts ... 21,579 aa’ 7 
ee Taek; a oe oe owper-Temple, W. F., Romsey, Hants . 497 4 
Berney, &. D., Morton, Norfolk 5429. 50 | Cowper, Countess, West Park, Sileoe, York  ... 20, oe 
Berwick, L., Attingbam Hall, Salop Bis : a Craven, Earl, Combe Abbey, Warwic a 30'179 popted 
Borate tooman: Upper Obslierd, Southam po 5,558... 10,461 | Crawley, J. S, Stockmood, Luton Bods . ¢ yes 
Sot, Rev, Rise, Hell, York... a < Ss Crewe, Lord, Crewe Hall, Staff “ 1008 10,482 
Biddulph, R. M., Chirk Cas tle, Denbigh .. ~~ oo. Crewe, Sir J. H., Caulk Abeer, Dt Derby, bc. . 28'057 31,760 
Bireb, Wyrley, Wretham Hall, Norfolk ... me 7993 - io Some 8, Charity, Trustees of, Bamburgh Castle 6,560 
Blackett, Sir E., Newcastle-on-Tyne, &c. . 15,864 ... 13°889 reyke, Ralph, Selby, Yorks _... 5,206 myer 
Blois, Sir J. R., "Yoxford, Suffolk .. need . 8,809 - 71 87 Coventry, Earl of, Croome Court, Worcester i 15,138 Lf 
Blundell, Thos. W., Ince Blundell, Lancaster ... 8,672 ... 36,987 Cresswell, A. J.B, Morpeth, Northumberland ... 15,251 eye 
Bolton, Lord, Bolton Hall, York, North Riding ... 28,956 ,987 | Curwen, G. Stanley, Workington, Cumberland 26,508 
Boston, Lord, Llanidau, Anglesea me 28,956 27,552 | Curzon, Nathaniel C., Etnall Hall, Derby 6.011 v—. 
Botfield, Rev. W.G., Decker Hall, Salop .. : oe 7520 | Oust, Hon. O. H., Arthingworth, Lincoln seas yd 
Boucherott, H. R., North Willingham, Lincoln ... 5,832 Hood Dense Lond, Tan Hen Wolters Hane... inpee lees 
Boughey, Sir T. F. F., Aqualate, Stafford * 10/505 ,812 | Daniel, J. C., Stoodleigh, Devon ... . pe 16,632 
Bonlton, M. P., Tew Sed, Gem. nome . reseaf Dartmouth, Earl of, Grosvenor Square, é&c. 18,890 ers 
Bower, Frederick, West Seem, Chichester, i aoe am ane Dashwood, ‘Sir HL W., Kirklington, Oxon. 7, 15 40,672 
Bowes, John, Streatham Castle, Durham, &. 57200 |. nat Davenport, W. B,, Capethorn Hall, Chester 9, 259 12,081 
Boyne, Lord, Burwarton Hall, Shropshire, & fy . ,071 | Davie, Sir H. R. F., Creedy Park, Crediton, D * 16,923 
Boynton, Sir SS. Beton Aawe — c, ... 26,447 ... 84,889 | Dawnay, Hon. Payan, Bennin gbro’ Hall, Y ge 6.813 9, 
Bradford, Earl, Weston Park, Dl end iietend” 6,233 ... 8,971 | Decies, Lord, Bolam Hall, Northumberla a 8,116 10,755 
Sestebaw, H, Lifton, Deven P ord 19,144 |.. 32,087 | Delamere, Lord, Valo Royal, Cheste in 6,394 6,767 
Bramston, Col., T. i, Roxwell, , an eee 6, 642 oo 7,840 Delme, H. P. Fareham, Hants r eee 5, ‘611 15,046 
ee Oo, tS, Brews ree 6318 <.. 7,473 | De Ia Warr, Earl of, Knole Park, $ 6,258 6,986 
Braybrooke, Lord, Audley End, Essex ... — a soot ey Parham Park, = ie vest 
Bridgewater, Duke, Trustees of, Lancashire pay 23,939 | De Lisle, A. 'L. P., Garendon Hall, Leicoster ... 6,857 5,681 
seo aw of, Ickworth, Bury St. Ed’nds, &. 31,974 iis lt iddiodsimaa: 8,783 17'140 
’ ’ ry. rl 0 y 
aw, © Hall, git, Welton in Ha, Tok. 16908 22°524 | Dering, Sir E. C., Pluckicy. Kent ~~ 56,007 163,326 
Broughton, S. H. D., Dodd: Hall, 6,229 8,392 | Deven, Earl, Powderham Castle, Devon ... a 9,777 
Brown, G. G., Sedbury vadington Chester... .- 18,832 ... 19,723 | Devonshire, "Duke of, Chateworth, geen ooo 90,007 
on ee tang hg $206, ‘8/042 | Digby, George D. W, Sherborne Castle, Dorset... 27161 2. 41228 
Seemntow, Masi, ancien .. - 8562 ++. 11,388 | Dillon, Viscount, Dytchley, Onea... orset... a 41,228 
Brune, O. B., Pridenx Prideux, P aastow. & 7,798 ... 85,076 | Dixie, Sir A. B. C., Market Bosworth, Lei o = 
Buccleuch, Duke of, Whitehall » We. ates .. 6,038 | Dorton Estate, Trustees of, Loudon th, Leicester oan 10,405 
Buckingham, Duke of, Stowe. Bucks, ke. peony é pep Swunchion, Savane <6 Easthampstead Park 5287 1853 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W., Beaumaris, Anglesea 07 1 18,070 | Downe, Viscount, Baldersby Park, York 16. T 4,853 
eT eT Onset bese we 40,785 16,610 | Downe, Viscountess, Baldershy Park, York 16,008 21,330 
Reimer, W. HI. Heyden Hall Mork: TOS 6986 | Drake Sir F_ Muswell Court boven’ ~ eH 
Dail Si Be’ West Grisntoad Cestle, Stesez, &s. "8297 <<. 8/087 | Drake, Tyrwhit a Sa Ee 5107 aso 
Bunbury, Sir O. J. F., Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk 9°531 8,057 | Drake, Tyrwhitt, Shardeloes, ; Fnac a'308 6,869 
Burroughs, H. N., Trustees of, Burlingham Hall 7 379. eS | eee SS ee ae Dorset... 9,973 10,884 
Bute, Marquis of, Cardiff Castle, Glamorgan 28'353 185, on Dranmond, St 5 ,Charborongh Park, Dorset. 5,583 "3495 
xton, Sir R. J., Thetford, N ’ rummond, Sir T. H. W., Tall — a ’ 
eat eat nn yNorfolk ae vee 9809 5,373 Du Cano, Charles, Hobart Talay, Ourmertoen - oe 5,096 
Camden, Farl, Trusteos of, Wil Seas Poste. Kens 927 . 122,628 | Ducie, Earl of, Totworth, Gloucester, aan ’ 7,044 
Carew, Sir Walter, Chewton Abbot, Devon’ nt 17,899 ... 16,379 | Dudley, Earl of, Witley Court, Satel, on... bye 21,849 
Carlisle, Earl of, Castle Howard, Cumberland 78° 889 ... 15,148 | Dugdale, W. S., Atherstone, Warwick ” oo eae 120,351 
Geaiigan, Earl of, Trastecs of, Doone, Nevthampten 8,541 |.. 49,602 | Duncombe, Hon. A., Kilnwich Percy, Yorks ... 8, +4 10,418 
Guiagin, Lord, Whitehall, Lineoln orthampton 12, asl : a  eeng Earl of, Dunraven Castic, + en 93,706 23904 
arnar E eee eee ° « ‘urham. Earl f. 9 ’ 
yg — = ber | a io ons 25,066 : 21,410 Du Pré, "Caled * ae a oe &e.... 30,472 7 1,672 
Carysfort, Earl, atime outhampton 5,621 ... 6,258 | Dyke, Sir Percival "Lullingstono Cast K we = BAG 8,896 
Ee 5.079 .. 9,095 | Dynevor, Lord, Llandilo, Carmarthen ent... 7,951 10,175 
Gander rl, Golden Grove, Carmarthen, fe. UST 22st | Dysart Bar, Grantham, Leicer, 37100 a ro 
ayley, Sir Digby, Brompton, York , a en, Sir William, Darlington oe , 

Chaplin, H., Blankley, Lineol ee ~=«7,785 |. 7,842 | Edon, John, Boamish Park =... 0. ss 7,928... 18,227 
Geamaberiarae, Thos, Quedhennn, Southampton 788s i 10646 Btneots i, ce raging Carnarvon vs 6769 ee 
riton, Hesleyside, Northumberland . yous cee EY erton, Lord, Tatton... 1155 ’ 
Chesham, leat, , n 19,730 ... 4,610 | Egerton, Si P. do X 1,559 82,480 
actom, Lent, Eentiagten oe - m 7,843... 10,396 Egginton, Mrs., ees Rezia, won Fu, Obester... boy _— 
Chetwode, Mrs., Chilton House iene Siiemeen — . 25,260 | Egmont, Earl of, Midhurst, Sussex en = wien 6,708 
Chichester, Sir R., Youlston, Sherwell, Devon rg. “od . = seg pa of, Silverton Park, Devon 11,375 aoe 
ic t eee 4 . A 0! f “— ‘ ‘ 
Childe, ter, Brace, Actingtes, Deven S sigi7 1. 4%787 | Bllison, Ralph = Hedgloy — aa” to ~- oe 
Chichectes, Hach of, Stam vn, ee ‘ 8430“. 7/672 | Elwes, Valentine D. H. C,, Brigg, Linec a sir en 
Childers, 7. W. Cantley Hall, ones ussex — . “—— ioe, Earl of, Cashiobury, Herts... 0 ove = a 
olmeloy, Sir M. J., G 7 / . Se vans, T. W., Allestree, Dorb: ae , 
Stolen , ad X, Gouatinm, Tossa ots _— : . 7 = Bveslngten, 1 Sir R. S., Gentes House, ee esas rt 
omley, Sir G., — ° rad seter, Marquis of, Burgh oe ’ ’ 
Gholmondsiey, i. Beyaton Hal, York. Norfolk... . aos . Pye a Charles ie o, Barger House... ee —_ — 
ristie, L. M., E ’ - 39, ‘almouth, Lord, T: i - 4s 
Churchill, Lord FO. Oberivary Das Hall, York 5,527 :.. 6,126 | Farquharson, JJ Blandford, Dorset = 35,953 
tia. ee 9,012 :.. _ 1,543 | Farquharson, R., Tarrant, Gunville, Dorset pod 5,494 
Clavering, Sir H., Axwell Park, Dark 10,903 ... 11,464 | Featherstonchaugh, Lady, Hartin, a -r 4 — 
Clayton, Sir W. R., Great Marlow. ha. a > iti ; pear oe Edward, Ramsay Abbey, ‘Huntingdon ms was Ba 
ayton, John, N ~upon-Ty ” - 1, ellowes, Robert, Sh ‘ oan 2 
Gennes, P. F Meweatio parr yond ° — Sesveee, Earl, Obartio Onetle, Stailerd, i Ls 11,078 
eveland, D — , ilmer, Si E., E ’ ’ 
Clifford, L a Raby Castle ... ‘cols 102785... 91,785 | Finch, J Wen " . Sutton, Kent.. = - 6,596 9,221 
Clifford’ Tord? - udleigh, Devon... : ; 874 9'638 | Finch .G H Bank —— Carnarvon, &c.... 13,590 7,686 

¥ — su, 1. ’ ’ 
Olitden Yan erby a. ~~ w sae 7,739 | Fitzhardingo Eart Berk , Oakham, Rutland ... 9,181 15,096 
iscount, Gemenest . , ingoe, Earl, Berkeley Castle, Gloucester... 19,735 
Clifton, Col. Joh ee 11,480 14,954 | Fitzherbert, Sir W., Tissi : —- 33,319 
, ohn, Lytham Hall, Lancaster 15,80: 3n , Sir W., Tissington Hall, Notts 6,258 
Clinton, Lord, Trefusis Castl D 5,802 41,965 | Fitzherbert, Basil, Swinneston Hall, Staff Ca0t 8,702 
Clive, Rev. A’, Whitfield, Hereford 18135 |“. 28/546 | Fitzwilliam, Earl, Wentworth, York - ae nor 
Collingwood, i. G., Dissin gin, No on 5,799 6,520 Fitzwilliam, Hon. G. W., Peterboro’, Hunt — 69,319 
Combermere, Lord, Combermere Abbey, nland... oo 13989 oe J.B. W., Hambledon, Hants untingdon wo ead 
onstable, Sir F. A. T., Burton C ? cley, Lady Emily, Stoke Edith, Hereford .. _ 5,66 
Constable, T. urton Constable, York... _ 7,693 6,004 | Foljambe, F ‘ » Horelor 5,661 8.207 
Conway, Capt. .— ee y9'981 “17,788 | Folkes, Sir Wei) A. Hillington Norfoll” 15,282... 25,901 
Conyngham, Mar y. n . 5,526 6.995 Forester, Lord, Knipto keto 8,111 10,189 
quis of, Patrixbourne, Kent 9.737 17432 | F nipton Hall, Grantham ee» =14,891 21 046 
, ortescue, Lord, Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon 26,830 25,869 
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Name and Address, 
Fortescue, Hon. G. M., Boconnoc, Cornwall one 
Foster, W. O., Shiffnal, Salop_... eee 


Fountain, Andrew, Narford Hall, Norfolk. ove 
Frampton, Henry, Moreton, Dorset ie ose 
Feversham, Earl of, Duncombe Park, York ... 
Farrer, James, Clapham, York ae ie 
Fawkes, Ayscough, Farnley, Otley . 
Fox, George Lane, Bramham Park, York. . 
Gage, Viscount, Firley Place, Sussex... eee 
Gainsborough, Earl of, Exton House, Rutland ... 
Gascoigne, F. C, T., South Milford, York . 
Gerard, Sir R., Ashton, Lancashire ou 
Giffard, W. P., Chillington, Stafford ai 
Glyn, Sir R. G., Gaunt’s House, Dorset.. ove 
Gooch, Sir F., Benacre Hall, Suffolk 
Gore, 5. R. O., Porkington, ‘Salop, - adinaden &e. 
Gore, W. 0O., Porkington, Merioneth bee 
Goring, Rev. J., Wiston, Sussex ... 
Grafton, Duke of, Wakefield Lodge, Northampton 
Graham, Sir F. U,, Netterby, Cumberland _ 
Grantley, Lord Ripon, York ese * ove 
Greenwood, T., C., Birstwitle, York oe di 
Gregory, Sir G. E. W., Denton Hall, Lincoln... 
Grey, Earl, Bilton, Northumberland ose ove 
Grove, Thomas F., Ferne House, Wilts ... oes 
Guest, Sir Ivor B., Dowlais, Merthyr Tydvil ... 
Guildford, Earl of, Waldershare Park, Kent... 
Gulston, A, J., Liangadock, Carmarthen... ° 
Gurdon, Brampton, Letton, Norfolk * 
Gurney, John H., North Repps, Norfolk . 
Haggerston, Sir J. Ellingham Chatill, Northumb. 
Hale, C, C, , King’s Walden, Herts eve 
Halifax, Viscount, Hickleton, York 
Hall, Sir W. B., Norfolk and Essex 
Hambro, Baron, Blandford, Dorset ve 
Hamilton, Right Hon. R. C. N., Bloxholme Hall 
Hamond, ’Anthony, Westacre Hall, Norfolk 
Hanmer, Lord, Bettisfield, Flint . 
Harcourt, Mrs. D., Swinton Masham... a 
Harcourt, Edward W. .» Nuneham Park, Oxon. ... 
Harford, J. B., Fakcondale, Cardigan... a0 
Hardwicke, Earl of, Wimpole Hail, Cambridge eve 
Hardy, Right Hon, Gathorne, Benenden, Kent ... 
Hare, Sir Thomas, Stow Hall, Norfolk ... ais 
Harewood, Earl of, Harewood House - ove 
Harley, Rebert D., Brampton Brion, Hereford ... 
Harries, G. , "Trevaccoon, Pembroke es ove 
Harrington, Earl of, Macclesfield, Cheshire... 
Harrison, John, Snelston Hall, Derby ove wit 
Harrowby, Eerl of, Sandon Hall, Stafford ees 
artington, Marquis of, Chesterfield, Derby... 
Hartopp, E. B., Little Dalby, Leicester ... pe 
Hastings, Lord, Melton Constable, N’omberland 
Hatherton, Lord, Teddesley Park, Stafford ove 
Hawke, Lady, Homersley, York . 
Hawkins, Christopher H. T., Probus, Cornwall. 
Hayhurst, Rev. T. F., Davenham Rectory, Chester 
Headfort, Marquis of, Cowan and Westmoreland 
Heathcote, J. M., Corington Castle, Huntingdon 
Heathcote, Sir W., Bart., Winchester, Hants 
Heneage, Edward, Hainton, Wragby, Stafford ... 
Henniker, Lord, Thornham, Suffolk a ‘s 
Hertford, Marquis of, Ragley, Warwick . 
Herrios, Lord, Evoringham Park... . 
Herrick, W. Perry, Beaumanor, Leicester 
Hesketh, Sir T. F., Rufford Hall, Lancaster 
Hesketh, Thomas G. FF. Towcester, Northampton 
Heytosbury, Lord, Heytesbury, Hants coe 
Hill, Lord, Hawkstone, Salop... ne ove 
Hill, Rev. J. R., Pickering... ve — 
Hippisloy, J. H., Shobrooke, Devon eae me 
Hoare, Sir H. i Stourhead, Wilts ron ove 
Holford, R. S. , Weston Burt, Gloucester ... ove 
Holland, Lady, Wilts ate tee eee 
Holmesdale, Viscount, Linton, Kent . eve 
Honeywood, Fras, E., Marks Hall, Essex ove 
Honeywood, Sir C., Elmstead, Kent eee ove 
Hope, Mrs., Deepdene, Surrey... ove 
Hood, Sir A. A., heO* Somerset ... ove 
Horner, Rev. J.S. H., Wells, Somerset... oe 
Hotham, Lord, Dalton Hall ,Beverley .. ese 
Houblon, J. Areher, Hillingbury Place, Essex ... 
Houghton, Lord, Pontefract, York 
Howard of Glossop, Lord, Glossop Hall, Derby .. 
Howard, Hon. Mary, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland 
Howard, Henry, Greystoke Castle, Cumberland... 
Howe, Earl, Atherstone, Leicester — ose 
Huddart, G. A., Tremadoc, Carnarvon 
Hughes, G. W. M. G., Tregib, Carmarthen 
Hughes, H. R., St. Asaph, “Denbig h 
Hungerford, H, H. H., Dingley Hall, Northampton 
Hunloke, F. C. G., Wingworth Hall, Derby a 
Huntingfield, Lord, Heveningham Hall, Suffolk... 
Huntingfield, Lady, Heveningham Hall, Suffolk... 
Huntley, Marquis of, Colterstock Hall, Hunts ... 
Hurt, A. F., Edge Hill, Derby _... eee 
Hutton, Mrs. dy de hs Richmond, York . 
Hylton, Lord, Reigate, Surrey 
Iichester, Earl of, Melbury House, Dorset | 
Ingilby, Sir H. D, Ripley Castle, York . 
Ingram, Hon. Mrs. M., Hoar Cross, Stafford ° 
Iremonger, W. H., Brighton, Hants as one 
Jefferson, Rev. J. D., York one ove ove 


16,290 
7,632 
5,900 

13,987 
9,332 
5,514 

15,162 
6,436 
5,601 
8,824 
9,007 
6,786 

20,352 

14 066 
5,429 
9,718 
8,868 

13,451 

33.656 
6,692 
6,797 
8,561 
5,286 
5,877 

11,712 
5,157 
5,711 
5,211 

10,902 
5,765 

30,716 

10,609 

15,044 
5,103 
6,243 


Gross Rental. 


vee £22,101 
w» 17,850 
vs 6,859 

5,797 
we 84,828 
we 7,769 
we 15,414 
vs 21,896 
vee 12,944 
ve 28,804 
we =-9,611 

42,487 


.. 10,957 
" 42\416 
7,490 


8,650 
ve (2,994 
w. 18,705 
we 84,047 


... 26,781 


7,782 
vee (9,278 
we 19,916 
vee 28,724 
wa. ~—-6,488 
wee 20,340 


7,837 
16,088 
12,581 
6,695 
19,974 
8,275 
5,875 
ve 10,137 
vee 13,269 
we 10,184 
26,126 


17841 
 gin42 


we 18,765 
4, 649 


@ 
—s 
ao 
oo 
wo 
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Name and Address. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Blandy, Llantrisaint, Glamorgan... 
Jenner, R. F. L., Wenvoe, Glamorgan 
Jersey, Earl, Vernon House, Britonferry, Glamor. 
Jervis, Hon. EL S. P., Little Aston Hall, Stafford 
Jervoise, Sir J. C., Idsworth, Hants wee 
Jervoise, F.J.E, "Herriard Park, Hants... aR 
Johnson, J. G., Cross, Little Torrington, Devon. oo 
Joicey, John, Stocksfield, Durham oss oe 
Jones, Morgan, Llanmilo, Carmarthen nee 
Jones, A. H. E., Carmarthen “4 
Keck, H. L. P. , Stoughton Grange, Leicester 
Kensington, Lord, Pembroke _... 
Kerrison, Sir E. G., Oakley Park, Suffolk. 
Kilmorey, Earl of, ‘Shavington Park, Chester 
Kimberley, Earl of, Kimberley Hall, Suffolk 
King, Rev. J., Ashby-de-la-Laund, Lincoln 
Kingsmill, Ww. H., Newbury, Hants 
Kirby, Mrs., Merioneth \.. 
Knight, Edward, Canterbury, Kent ose 
Knight, F. W., Simonsbath, Devon ooo ove 
Knight, A. R. B, Downton ‘Castle, Hereford... 
Knightley, Sir Rainald, Fawsley Park, Northamp. 
Langham, Sir J. H., Cottisbrooke, Northampton... 
Langton, W. H. P. G., Newton, St. Loe, Somerset 
Lansdowne, Marquis of, Bowood House, Wilts ... 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, Brayton Hall, Cumberland 
Leather, J. T., Middleton Hal], Northumberland 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H., Whitwell Hall, Yorks ... 
Leconfield, Lord, Cockermouth Castle, Cumberl’d 
Lee, Major V., Lanelay, Pontypridd, Glamorgan. 
Leeds, Duke of, Hornby Castle, Yorkshire 
Le Strange, H. S., Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk 
Lee-Warner, H. T., Walshingham, Norfolk 
Legh, C. R. B., Macclesfield, Cheshire... ooo 
Legh, W. J., Stockport, Cheshire... ove ove 
Leicester, Earl of, Holkham, Norfolk ... we 
Leigh, C. H., Pontypool, Monmouth ove ove 
Leigh, Lord, Stoneleigh Abbey ... ove 
Lethbridge, A. G., Taunton, Somerset am 
Leveson-Gower, G. W. G., Limpsfield, Surrey ... 
Lewis, Rev. Sir G. F., Kington, Radnor . 
Leyland, Capt. Thomas, Beal, Northumberland .. 
Lichfield, Earl of, Shugborough, Stafford “ 
Lilford, Lord, Lilford Park, Oundle, Northampton 
Lindow, Jonas L. B., Ingwell, Cumberland eee 
Lisburne, Earl of, Crosswood, Aberystwith, Cardi. 
Lisle, Hugh, Alnwick, Northumberland ... eee 
Livesey, Joshua M., Sturton Hall, Lincoln ose 
Llanover, Lady, Llanover, Monmouth é 
Llewellyn. J. D., Penllegare, Glamorgan... 
Lloyd, T. Price, Executors of, Trawsfynydd, Merio. 
Lloyd, J. D., Alltyrodin, Cardigan eae 
Staph iden, Lieut-Col., Locking Park, Berks 
Lombe, Rev. Henry, Bylaugh Hall, Norfolk... 
Londesborough, Lord, Grimston, York - 
Londonderry, Marquis of, Seaham Hall, Durham 
Long, R. P., Rood, Ashton, Wilts.. 
Lonsdale, Earl of, ‘Lowther Castle, Cumberland.. 
Lopes, Sir Massey, Maristowe, Devon ... 
Lothian, Marchioness of, Blickling Hall, Norfolk 
Loudoun, Countess, Leicester so 
Lovelace, Earl of, Horsley Towers, Surrey 
Lowndes, W. Selby, Whaddon Hall, Bucks ove 
Lucy, H. “ ge Warwick 


Lutton, J. H , Newark, Notts .. pi i 
Luttrell, Geo. Fr Dunster Castle, Somerset 
Lyttleton, Lord, Stourbridge, Worcester.. ove 


Lyster, Lady, Rowton, Salop oe “ 
McKenzie, Edward, Santon, Dow nham, Suffolk.. oe 
Macclesfield, Earl of, Sherborne Castle’ one ove 
Malmesbury, Earl of, Heron Court, Wilts ove 
Manchester,Duke of, Kimbolton Castle, Huntingdon 
Mansel-Pleydell, J. C., Longthorne, Dorset eee 
Manvers, Earl, Thoresby Park, Northumberland 
Manwaring, E. S., Galltfaenan, Denbigh ... 
Marlborough, Duke of, Blenheim, Oxford 
Marker, Richard, Gittisham, Devon “ale 
Master, Thos. W. C., Cirencester, Gloucester... 
Maynard, Viscount, Little Easton, Essex... see 
Meyrick, O. J. A. F., Bodorgan, Anglesea, &c. ... 
Methuen, Lord, Chippenham, Wilts po sik 
Meux, Sir H., Theobald’s Park, Wilts 
Mexborough, Earl of, Methley Hall, York 
Micklethwaite, Rev. J., Taverham Hall, Norfolk 
Middleton, Lord, Middleton, Warwick ... 
Middleton, Admiral Sir G. U. B., Barham, Suffolk 
Mildmay, Sir St. John, Dogmersfield Park, Hants 


Mill, Lady Jane, Romsey, Hants . ‘ oes 
Mitford, Major, Hunmanby Hall, York . ove 
Milner, Sir W. M., Nun Appleton, York . ove 


Molesworth, Lady, Pencarrow, Cornwall. 

Monck, Sir Arthur, Belsay Castle, Northumberland 
Monson, Lord, Burton Hall, Lincoln ia 
Montague, Andrew, Ingmanthorpe Hall, York . 
Morant, John, Lymington, Hants.. “ ove 
Morton, H. J., Fence Houses, Durham we ove 
Morrison, Alfred, Fonthill Park, Wilts ... ste 
Morrison, Charles, Basildon, Berks ove 
Morrison, Walter, Malham Park, York ... oes 
Mostyn Estate, Trustees of, Mostyn, Flint “on 
Mott, John T., Barningham, Norfolk a 

Mt. Edgeumbe, Earl of, Mt. Edgecumbe, Cornwall 
Muneaster, Lord, Muncaster Castle, Cumberland 


Acres. 
* 6,084 
5,381 
7,110 
7,841 
7,877 
9,846 
8,251 
5,816 
11,031 
7.662 
6,529 
6,537 
9,955 
7,639 
11,142 
5,128 
5,361 
13,409 
10,658 
16,908 
10,081 


10,174 
15,704 
7,587 
5,765 
5.468 
12,732 
6,762 
6,297 
8,188 
18,633 
10,679 
15,014 
8,699 
32,616 
6,428 
24,735 
5,822 
7,226 
8,617 
23,578 
5,542 
14,234 
8,738 
6,039 
34,701 
9,810 
6,762 
5,040 
7,846 
5,558 
17,031 
9,079 
6,845 
18,239 
5,596 
7,205 
5,585 
6,987 
14,117 
5,460 
5,324 
18,223 
13,526 


Gross Rental, 
w+ £38,028 
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M sir R 6. don Hall, C Acres. Groes Rental 
‘usgrave, Sir en Ha umber P — e Name and 
Sectors, J C., Annesley, Notts ... a va £9,709 | Savile, Henry, Rufford Abbey Notts Acres, Gross Rental. 
Maarey, Hugh J.E.,Gwynfryn, Carnarvon... 7,587 13,787 | Surin, Mark A., Orielton, Pembroke +... — "re 
Naylor, ian, Welshpool, Montgomery in 9975 4,574 | Scarborough, Earl of, athe Ehein -» 5,168 ... 4,865 
Neave, Sir R., Dagnam Park, Anglesea ve 9,275... 12,594 | Scarsdale, Lord, Hedleston Hall, Derby, « a - Toe 
Neeld, Sir J., ‘Chippenham, Wilts .. oe ti Ron 3,804 | Scott, Lord H., Beaulieu, South “| 9485 ... 15,616 
Noold, St 3 Saligbury, Wilts T3112 2. 18,658 | Seott-Chad, Joseph Sq Thursi vd Hall, No 8922 1. 7,342 
Nevile, R. H. C., Stamford, Lincoln ee a 5,475 | Securlield, J. H., Willlamston ocd Het, Norte. 5,414 ... 8,198 
Newborough, Lord, Denbigh ae Ye — os 56... 9,591 Scudamore, Col. J. L., Renchurch Her fe ~ oo 8,723 
Newcastle, Duke of, Clumber Park, Notts se pa poo - 18,682 | Sefton, Earl of, Croxteth Park, Lan — ~~ oo * 5,498 
Newdegate, C. N., Nuneaton, Warwick "35204 1. 79217 | Selby, Walter ©, Bidleston, Northumberland . 35997 42,997 
Newman, Sir L., Mamhead, Devon 5,318... 8,318 Sewern, J. C., Penybout, Radnor ... umberland ... 25,327 ... 8,807 
Newton, John G., Bu eae, ——. cise . 6,587 | Shaftesbury, Earl of, St. Giles’s House, D 8,207... 2,985 
Norfolk, Duke of, Arundel Castle. ws 40,17 - 4,143 | Shafto, R. D., Whitworth Park, Durha: orset, &e. 19,573... 16,085 
Normanby, Marquis of, Mulgrave Castle, York ore a - 264,564 Shakerley, Sir ©. W., Somerford Park, Gh we S1S6 .. TONE 
Normanton, Earl, Somerley, Dorset ’ — a =. 7,037 | Sheffield, Sir R., Normanby Park, Li rool ester... 5,978 ... 11,109 
Northampton, Marquis of, Gastle Ashby. North 27,521... 33,070 | Sheffield, Earl of, Sheffield Park s ncoln -- 9,870 ... 18,480 
Northbrooke, Lord, Lowndes Square, &e. ~ 15,684... 21,408 | Sheppard, J. C., Campsoy Ash — ~ fae ~ oe 
eenentattean Semen Se... Sere. tees Seren an eee cra a ee 
Motes, Gr6B, Roster Deven | -- ~ SESS | C58 | Seasiien, BB, Framaien Lodge, 2.0. ae 18,778 ne BLA 
Northumberland, Dowager Duch. of, Stanwiek P, nk 6,397 ... 176,044 | Shrewsbury, Ear! of, Alton Towers, Staffor w» =11,468 ... 12,765 
on teed, thy Bes oe. ark 11,917 ... 13,548 | Sibthorpe, ©. C., Canwick Hall, Lineol ord ... 81,003 ... 52,284 
Oakley, W. E., Tanybwich, Merioneth ... ,141 ... 4,855 | Simeon, Sir T. B., Swainstone, Hants _ + 9,639... 15,811 
Ogle, John S., Kirkley Hall, Northumberland ... 6,018 ... 15,299 | Singh Dhuleep, H. H., Elvedon Hall, S ffol =~ Soe 
Onslow, Har of, Olandon, Park, Sarrey .. ae 108 | Siapenn, HB, Bebwart, Hatts. meek Gast Tl aaer 
ow Y eee a ee ‘ye m ’ eee eos i~ as 
Ona, Miz. B, Seek een ~ wo 7,087... 8,284 Smith, G. D’, Aesheton, Vaynol Bark, G 10,212... 14,617 
ort GW. Morpeth Hall, Northumberland... 13522 2.761 Smyth, Sir J. H. G., Ashton Court, So arnarvon 33,752 ... 42255 
Oxford, Earl of, Mannington Hall, Norfolk 13,522... _ 7,618 | Smythe, Sir C. F., Acton, Burnell a ve 18,542 1. 27,087 
Ormrod, Peter, "Nether W ryersdale, Lancaster 13,961 .» 15,313 | Sneyd, Rev. W., Keele Hall, Stafford = 8,884 ... 10,601 
Ormthwaite, Sond, Sechthey Sennen, Maton ~~ 5,200 ..» 7,195 | Somerset, Duke of, Newton Abbot De eee -» 5,628 ... 18,329 
Overstone, Lord, Overstone, N: + eae ee 12,428 ... 8,126 | Somers, Earl, Reigate Priory, Wore om 22,445 ... 33,019 
Oxenden, Sir H. C., Canterbury eg s+ 27,766... 51,789 | Sondes, Lord, Elmham Hall’ ‘Nees ~y Tove 12,933 ... 16,649 
Palk, Sir L., Exeter, ——. eee .. 5,266 ... 5,370] Spencer, Earl, Althorp Park, North Lor pa 35,969 
Parker, Robert , * Preston Lancashire ao we i - 109,275 | Stafford, Earl, Costessy Park, Sal ‘ween 18,579 31,990 
ae nee — oe -. ie Stamford and Warrington, Earl of, Envili : 7056. 18,592 
Pawson, W. J., Shawdon, ete die so «. 5,072... 3,963 | Stanhope, Earl, Chevering in. nville Hall. - 80,792 58,217 
Peel, Sir Ry Drayton Manor, Stafford + 10,919... 5,795 | Standish, W. S. C., a 2,728 
Peirse, Sir i. M., Bedale, York ava ee 9,923 ... 24,532 Stanhop e, J. B., Revesby bbe “Li ol 5,744 7,078 
Pelham, Rev. H., Shrewsbury __... ve ee 6,199... 10,1811 Stanley of Alderley Earl, Alderi Park, 7,628 ... 12, 337 
Pembroke, Earl of, Salisbury, wax, oe «. 5,753 ... 5,685 | Stanhope, T. W. S., ‘Cannon Hall, Ba oa Chester 10,971 ... 16, 320 
iano -. ~ Py » 41,781 Sanley, W. H. S., Eling, Hants rsley = «11,357... 11,070 
— Lord, Thorndon Hall, Essex ...  ... 19,085 ... oaees Starkie, Le Gendre N., Padiham, Lancaster... Sees — 
etre, Henry, Clagton le Moore, Lancasht 9,08 .595 | St. David’s, Bishop of, Pombroke .. ys 8,925 
Phillips, Rev. J. H. A., Haverfo acum — ~ w+ 5,754 ... 10,995 | Stephens, Mrs. Lyne, Lindford H ill, N —. Se 
Phillips, Sir G. H., Weston House, Warwick roke iio .. 21,151 | Stourton, Lord, Allerton, Yorkshire orfolk 6,860 . 2,718 
Pochin, W. A. , Edmonthorpe Tat vestion ooo 2» 96 e 8,902 Stradbrooke, Lord, Wangford Suffolk . eee 5,097 oo 9,847 
Se Ee Sela. Geet hemieaen'ovm Shee $416] Sears, Maney G. Gotichelh Abb oo oe 1. TOS 
Poltimore, Sool "Poltimere Park, oa jevon 5486... 7,416 | Sturt, Henry @ Crttehalt. De ey Devon, &c. ... 18,718 12,711 
Potts, C. Stafford oD... 17,047... 16,084 | Sudeley, Lord es 14,211 ... 18,078 
Popham, "E. W. L., Ramsbury, Wilts... 5,560... 221 | Suffolk, Earl of, Charlton een, Wilts a" a77e . See 
Portal, Melville, Laverstoke, Hants 5,574... 6,452 | Suffield, Lord, Gunton Park, Nort - 11,098 ... 14,209 
Portland, Deis of, Welbeck Abbey Notts S771 re pony a Duke of, Trentham, Stafford, &e. py maT 
ortman, Lord Br ans ‘ 64d wee 38,935 winburne Si : iid ’ 7 
Rien oa Stayt ys, = Ha Huluga ies He 
oulett, Earl, Hinton St. George, use, Deva 82815 |. 26,13] | Symond, T. G., Oscop, H , ~ v+  35,8 
7 - 10.117 6 P> ereford ... 6.056 
Boll W- Ey Nanos Cardans Brockasek > 8050) Talo, rd dey Tato Hons, Ghoor. 2am Sar 
Powis, Earl of Powis y sora here aon Ce on 6 21,933 . 9,024 Tankerville "Earl of, Chillin ie . 55,399 44, 1057 
Eomgeromen es) oe - Galen oe at ha itan hep 
ico, ©. Green, Presteign hae ous ee 5,15 . 6,780) Taylor, Simon W., Erlestoke Wil — ae 4,897 
Price, R. J. L., Rhiwlas, Meri oe owe 8,774... 7,638 | Tharp, J. S., C Dy . 14,959 20,828 
Pryse, Sir Pryeo, Goojaadan, Cardigan “ 17717“. 91886 | Tholluson, 6. ya lg 5883... 6508 
Pack —— a ‘Abormaide, Montgomery, et oe pond Lae Miss Clara, Builth, Bovsknesk —. mr = 
‘avi andilo, (ee 360 istlewayte, T. ; pee eee 1 ( rr 
Puseley, H. L., oe teal gO 6,198... 3,569 Thornhill, W. P. ——— =~ oe 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE QUEEN'S TITLE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It appears to me to be neither consistent nor desirable that 
a ruler should assume a higher title from a conquered country 
than that which he desires from the country by whose energy it 
was conquered, and by whose strength it is held. And as this is 
especially true of a constitutional Sovereign, it is due to the 
English people by whom India was won, that the Queen’s British 
title shall not be overshadowed by one taken from the conquered 
and dependent province, great and important though it be. 

The inconsistency becomes clearer when we suppose an extreme 
and impossible case, such as an Empire of Mexico conquered by 
the United States, and the President applying to Congress ow 
powers to add to his title that of ‘‘Emperor of Mexico.” T..18 
supposed instance and that now under discussion I believe to be 
parallel in principle, however much they may diverge in degree. 
It would be well to leave the style of the Sovereign unaltered in 
the sense proposed, but if there is to be a change, would not the 
opportunity be a good one to correct the present clumsy and 
awkward style of this realm, ‘‘ The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” being, I submit, rather a description than a 
name, and implying duality quite as nuch as the unity intended 
by its framers, and to enable her Majesty to declare herself in 
English what she already is in Latin, ‘‘ Queen of the Britains,’ 
with the addition of ‘‘and Queen of India? "—I am, Sir, &c., 

A PEER. 











POETRY. 





A SPRING EVENING. 
Across the glory of the evening skies 
A veil is drawn of shadowed mists, that rise 
From lavishness of God’s late gift, the rain. 











BOOKS. 


KING ERIK.* 
Mr. Goss has given us in King Erik a poem of considerable 
beauty, the main fault of which seems to us to be that its dramatie 
form is not quite justified by its dramatic force. We enjoy the 
poetry ; and the delicate aroma of one or two of the lyrics lingers 
in our mind like the memory of old-fashioned gardens.in the summer 
twilight. But when we have read and re-read the play, and let it 
lie quietly in the mind for a week or two, so that the character. 
istics which really impressed themselves upon us come out in the 
retrospect, we do not find that any one of the characters stands 
out with that vividness which is produced by true dramatic power, 
Nay, we must go further, and say that even those characters 
which appear to be most carefully studied have a certain indig. 
tinctness and haziness of outline, which makes us doubt whether 
they were distinctly carved out even in the imagination of the 
author, to say nothing of the effect on the mind of the reader. For 
instance, Botilda, the traduced and at first injured queen of Erik, ig 
pictured as evincing a delicacy of moral discrimination which errs, 
if at all, only on the side of too much liveliness and sympathy 
with others, certainly in no case on the side of violence and self. 
will. Yet when the Danish guard of the Emperor at Constanti- 
nople offers to desert to the Danish King, and to help him to 
plunder the rich city, and Erik indignantly refuses the offer, 
Botilda is made to say, in a mood of regret quite inconsistent 


with her character,— 
“ Meet chastisement 


Had made this churlish Emperor reflect 
On what is due to strangers.” 

Mr. Gosse will say that this was a mere outbreak of the impatience 
with which she saw the delays the Emperor put upon their 
journey,—the procrastinations he invented to keep them from their . 
pilgrimage. And no doubt the impatience was natural, but for such 
a character as hers impatience is one thing, and anything savour. 
ing of countenance to treachery and spoliation another. Again, 
in painting the character of the noble, impetuous, and remorseful 
Erik, we do not think Mr. Gosse has kept always true to the same 
vision. At least, to our minds, the scene in which, after he has slain 
the Danish minstrel who had had the presumption and the moral 
recklessness to declare his love for the Queen, he affects ignorance 
his own violent deed, tries to brazen out his innocence before the 
Archbishop, and peremptorily demands that the sacred elements 
shall be administered to him at once, is not so conceived as to bein 
any way consistent with the character attributed to him, nor indeed 
with the remorse which he afterwards shows for his crime. Thata 
semi-barbarous king might have held this act of (what he deemed) 
just violence to be without any true moral significance, is perfectly 
conceivable, but then such a king is not depicted in Erik. In 
him we have many of the elements of the self-conscious and self- 
weighing hero,—magnanimity, severity in judging himself, a keen 
insight into the inward side of life, and a deep sincerity, That 
with such characteristics as these, he should, after the spasm of 
guilty vengeance was past, and at the very moment when the re- 
action must have set in, not only have persisted in the effrontery 
which denied all knowledge of guilt, but illustrated it by insisting 
on participating in the most sacred mysteries of his religion, 
seems to us utterly incredible. Mr. Gosse should have painted 
from the first a man all but a barbarian, with certain noble traits 
in him, to make such a scene as he intended to produce here more 
credible ; but he has not painted the barbarian at all in any other 
scene ; instead of it, we have a warrior of aims far higher than the 
warrior’s, of delicate sensibilities and refined emotions, with large 
notions of the civil duties of a king, and a fine sense of the equities 
of the throne. And for such a king as this to desire, on the very 


’| morrow of a deed of personal bloodshed, to break into the church 


and compel the Archbishop, at the point of the sword as it were, 
to administer to him the sacred rite which implied a broken and 
penitent spirit, seems to us utterly unnatural. But even passing 
over the dramatic paradox of the: situation, the scene itself 
has no force of dramatic passion in it, though there, if any- 
where, the force of dramatic passion is needed. In short, much 
as we admire the poetry of this play, we cannot honestly say that 
we finda single stroke of real dramatic force in it, from the opening 
to the close. 
* King Erik. By Edmund W. Gosse. London: Chatto and Windus. 1876. 
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Having thus disburdened our mind of the criticism most un- 
favourable to the play before us, we must go on to say that it is a 
m of very considerable beauty and sweetness. We cannot 
ourselves sympathise very heartily with the various literary esti- 
mates contained in the dedication to ‘ Robert Browning.’ But 
we can enter into the exquisite beauty and tenderness of the 
verses themselves, though they appear to us to miss the mark of 
true literary delineation. It would be hard to find more delicate 
and more melodious verse than this :— 
“To Ropert Brownine. 
«“ As young Greek athletes hung their votive strigils 
Within the temples of the Powers above ; 
As lovers gave the lamp that lit their vigils 
Through sleepless hours of love ; 
So I this lyric symbol of my labour, 
This antique light that led my dreams so long, 
This battered hull of a barbaric tabor, 
Beaten to runic song, 
Bear to that shrine where your dear presence lingers, 
Where stands your Muse’s statue white as snow ; 
I take my poor gift in my trembling fingers, 
And hang it there and go. 
This very day one hundred years are over 
Since Landor’s godlike spirit came to earth ; 
Surely the winter air laughed like a lover, 
The hour that gave him birth. 
Ah! had he lived to hear our heart’s emotion, 
What lyric love had strewn his path to-day ! 
Yourself had sung; and Swinburne’s rapt devotion 
Had cleft its sunward way ; 
And I, too, though unknown and unregarded, 
Had thrown my violets where you threw your bays, 
Had seen my garland, also, not discarded, 
Had gloried all my days! 
But since the world his august spirit haunted 
Detains him here no mere, but mourns him dead, 
And other chaplets, in strange airs enchanted, 
Girdle his sacred head, 
Take thou my small oblation, yea! receive it! 
Laid at thy feet, within thy shrine it stands! 
I brought it from my heart, and here I leave it, 
The work of reverent hands.” 
Mr. Gosse’s ‘ reverence’ is evidently sincere, but he has too much 
poetry in himself to let his reverence often flow into imitation. 
Still, in one little song we fancy there is more of Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘rapt devotion’ than of Mr. Gosse’s own less excitable and 
tenderer genius. The last stanza of the following little lyric is 
Swinburnian, even to that reduplicated and trembling sob,— 
artificially prolonged,—with which Mr. Swinburne so delights to 
linger upon the gradual dying-away of a wave of desponding 
thought or emotion. It is a song of ominous augury for the 
king, whose violent death is soon to follow :— 
‘“* Till winter rivets her bands, 
The river as long as it can 
Struggles, till, bound and pent, 
It yields to the curb of the frost ; 
So Fate takes hold with her hands, 
Of the hope and desire of a man, 
And his will is shaken and spent, 
And his life thrown over and lost.” 
With this exception, however, which we cannot admire, because it 
is too imitative, the little lyrics scattered through this drama seem 
to us even more lovely than the dedicatory verses. The first of 
the songs sung by the Greek minstrel whose early anticipation of 
Mr. Swinburne we have just quoted—the one, we mean, on page 
138—is a perfect gem in its way, and without the Swinburnian 
ring which spoils this one for us. But the most perfect in the 
volume,—and let us add, too, the most out of place,—is the 
exquisite little song sung by Grimur, the Danish poet, who is rash 
enough to love the Queen, just before his death :— 
** Antamn closes 
Round the roses, 
Shatters, strips them, head by head ; 
Winter passes 
O’er the grasses, 
Turns them yellow, brown, and red ; 
Can a lover 
E’er recover 
When his summer love is dead ? 
Yet the swallow 
Turns to follow 
In the northward wake of spring, 
To refashion 
Wasted passion 
With a sweep of his dark wing, 
As returning 
Love flies burning 
To these stricken lips that sing!” 


The moment chosen, when the Queen had just told him that she 


the way he wished her to care, was hardly the moment in 
which to recall his former expression of a rekindling hope ; 
but however inopportune the occasion of the song, no one 
can deny its beauty, or the nameless charm which is breathed 
into words so simple by the mere genius of true poetry. These 
little lyrics are to us the gems of the play. Not but what 
there are fine passages in which the noble moral yearnings of the 
King to be the root of a higher type of civilisation in Denmark 
are mirrored, and again, in which the hoplessness of the Byzantine 
dynasty is portrayed. We give the last, as perhaps one of the 
finest of Mr. Gosse’s intellectual studies. Anna Comnena, the 
sister of the Emperor, is supposed to be speaking :— 
“ Alas! we rulers of the South know well 
Our sovereign day is over. To a friend 
Trusty as you, I say it with no fear! 
Our mood is pictured on these antique walls 
Carved out in Parian for some Cesar dead, 
Where mad with love a wild hermaphrodite 
Clings to a flying faun ; so we late Greeks, 
Being double-natured and half strong, half soft, 
Catch at the vigour of your brawnier race, 
That flies and will not have us. See these guards, 
Who cluster round my father’s sacred head! - 
Lo! when a Danish King was near the town, 
Their honour, faith, allegiance all forgot, 
They would have straight betrayed us. Yet we cling 
About their feet and will not let them go, 
Although they cannot love us.” 
That is fine, and there is much also in the play to show that the 
‘‘ antique light which led his dream so long” has played on the 
author’s imagination with fruitful effect, and left there the 
results of long musing in the warmth of feeling which long 
musing brings. But, on the whole, it is less the historical effects 
than those which might belong to any epoch and any land which 
please us best. It is the “lyrical cry” in the play, not the 
historic pageant or the dramatic situation, which interests us. 
Before concluding, we will notice a few flaws, which are trivial, 
but not the less unfortunate. Here is one, in a speech of Grimur, 
the hapless Danish poet, who so madly loves the Queen :— 
“Do you mark 
This broken rose I wear upon my breast? 
When dawn was shooting first across the sea 
This morning, in the garth below, I saw 
These red leaves dropping like rose-flakes from heaven, 
And saw your whiter hand stretched out, as though 
The morning wind had scarcely spent your sleep. 
I kept the shattered core of it to wear 
Upon my heart.” 
Why, ‘‘ your whiter hand ?”—surely it is no great compli- 
ment to the Queen’s beauty to say that her hand is whiter than 
a red rose. And again, what is that attitude of the Queen’s 
which Grimur means to commemorate ?—is it the stretching of 
a person only half awake, the stretching that is usually accom- 
panied by a yawn? If so, surely it was hardly an attitude for a 
poet to make much of, and to remind a lady of afterwards. 
Again, what does the mother of Erik mean precisely when she 
delivers the last speech in the following dialogue ?— 
* ADALBJORG. 
“Rest! what is rest? 


Erik. 
The fighting man’s reward ; 
I, who have fought and conquered, now seek rest, 
Or leisure for some better work than war. 


ADALBJORG. 
But rest is like the dangerous mandrake-flower, 
A medicine if it fall into your hand, 
But if you drag it from your span of life 
Before its time, it hath a deadly shriek, 
And slays the spirit unaware. Such rest 
Makes women mad !” 
There is no excuse at the moment for insinuating that King 
Erik’s longing for rest was unhealthy or effeminate. He had 
just returned from a dangerous and splendid achievement, and 
at such a time the most valiant of warriors would naturally 
speak of rest. And to talk of such rest making ‘women mad’ 
has, in its context, hardly any meaning. We suppose Adalbjérg 
was intending to insinuate that Botilda’s enforced rest during 
the King’s absence had made her (Botilda) mad. But even 
Botilda had not violently dragged her rest ‘“‘from her span 
of life before its time.” It had come upon her in the natural 
course of her husband's duties, so that the passage has no truer 
reference to her than to him. It seems to us a note of rather 
arbitrary discord intended no doubt to delineate the queen-mother’s. 
malign disposition, but here lugged in by head and shoulders. Once 
more,—and this is, we suppose, a mere misprint,—when Mr. 
Gosse makes Gisli say (p. 142), ‘Art you not fresh from Den- 





never had cared and never could care for him in the least in 





mark?” ‘ Art” is, no doubt, a printer’s error for “‘are.” These 
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"are mere trivialities, but even such little flaws jar the ear in read- 


ing a poem, And Mr. Gosse is so true a poet, that though we 
doubt his ever making a true dramatist, we would have him re- 
move in any future edition any little flaw which seems to mark 
erudity of conception or hastiness of execution. 





THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

Ir is almost needless to say now that the teaching of Mr. Darwin's 
Origin of Species has effected an almost complete revolution 
in biology, and that no book has appeared in this century which 
has excited so much opposition, or which has in a very few years 
attracted such a widely spread and numerous band of disciples. 
Eminent men of science who are still in an attitude of opposition 
to ‘‘Darwinian” views may now be numbered on the fingers of 
a hand, whilst the rising school of thought is almost unanimous 
in favour of the doctrine of evolution. Very much of the oppo- 
sition which the views contained in the Origin of Species had 
to encounter, leaving out of question, of course, the class oppo- 
sition which was to be expected, was due to the absence of the 
details of the facts upon which those views were based, an absence 
which was rendered necessary by the hastened publication of the 
book. But when the first edition of the book now under con- 
sideration came under the notice of thoughtful and unprejudiced 
readers, here could no longer remain any doubt in their minds 
that the whole doctrine of the immutability of species and genera 
must be abandoned, and that the new theory of the origin of all 
by a process of evolution must be fairly faced. 





to six in the posterior limbs; and the males are much more ire. 
quently affected than the females. In certain districts these 
polydactylous cats seem likely to evict the cats with only twenty 
toes, and that, probably, because the extra digits serve an evident 
and very useful purpose. It is further very remarkable that the 
most specialised digit, the thumb, is that whose reduplication jg 
most frequent in all animals. The writer has seen a white male 
cat which was perfectly deaf, had one eye blue and the other yel- 
low, and had three thumbs on each anterior limb. In his first 
edition, Mr. Darwin mentions the case of a double-thumbed infant 
where the smaller digit was twice amputated, and twice was ig 
produced with its nail complete. Doubt having been expresseg 
about this case, and the evidence concerning it being in. 
complete, Mr. Darwin has withdrawn the conclusions he 
had made upon it. This withdrawal is not justified, be. 
cause the facts of such reproduction are fully substantiated 
in surgical works. Nay, more than that, the reproduction of 
many digits after intra-uterine amputation of a limb is a wel}. 
established fact, so that Mr. Darwin, in his next edition, may go 
further than he did in his first, and say that, just as the human 
animal is nearer to that phase of its existence in which it resembles 
structures in which vegetative repetition is the rule, so attempts 
at such repetition are visible. If in early infantile life half of a 
double digit is removed, that half may be reproduced; and if in 
intra-uterine life a limb be amputated by processes which are 
thoroughly well known, attempts will be made to reproduce the 
elements of the amputated part. This is clearly a most telling 
instance of reversion. 

Amongst the new matter to be found in this edition some very 
important facts are placed, though they were scarcely needed to 


It is very rarely the case—indeed, we doubt if a parallel in- | strengthen Mr. Darwin’s position. Thus the intimate relation. 
stance exists in the world’s history—of a great teacher living to | ship which he had already established between the various breeds 
see his views generally adopted, when they have been found to be | of domesticated dogs and wild members of the same family, is 
so revolutionary as have been those of Mr. Darwin. Certainly | greatly supported by the singular process of reversion which 
there is no other instance of a man having founded so great a| occurs in dogs which are imported into Guinea, where they are 
doctrine as this, and being at the same time the author of the | found to alter strangely, their ears growing long and stiff, like 
minute investigations which have completed and solidified his | those of foxes, to the colour of which they also incline, so that in 
achievement. three or four years they degenerate into very ugly creatures ; and 

The second edition of this book has appeared in seven years, | in three or four broods their barking turns into a howl. Such 
and it is already in the fourth thousand, a fact more pregnant observations as this are being multiplied on all sides, and the first 
than any words can be with comfort for those who are interested | step in the process of proving a common relationship between all 
in the advance of scientific education. The book itself is far from | animals may be taken as having been accomplished by Mr. 
being attractive to the uninitiated; indeed, we may say that to Darwin, in his having shown that our domesticated animals have 
be a reader of any of Mr. Darwin’s books involves the previous’ all been derived from feral stock. 
possession of a considerable amount of biological knowledge, and! The peculiar movements made in the air by the tumbler-pigeon 
from the reverent care with which our author details all his facts | have been a source of much speculation, and in a note, quoted 
before suggesting any conclusion, his writings are far from being | from Mr. W. J. Moore, Mr. Darwin tells us that the pricking of 
such as may be regarded as light reading. But for the student of | the base of the brain and giving hydrocyanic acid, together with 
science they are models of composition, for the utter absence of | strychnine, to an ordinary pigeon, brings on convulsive move- 
any straining after effect, for the almost painful elaboration of | ments exactly like those of a tumbler. ‘This is far from being a 
their facts, for the absence of anything approaching to an unsub- | satisfactory explanation, nor indeed can any be given that is 
stantiated conclusion ; but most of all, for the absolute and uni- | perfectly sufficient. ‘The breed of tumblers is very widely 
form fairness with which Mr. Darwin treats all who may differ | spread, yet we have no information that any artificial process 
from him, all who have gone before him, and all who have in any| has been used to produce their peculiarities. The fact 
way contributed facts for his use. seems to have escaped Mr. Darwin's notice, that epilepsy is 

The new edition of the book now before us is, of course,|a very frequent disease amongst all domesticated animals. Dogs, 
chiefly a reproduction of the first; but numerous and very| cats, horses, white mice, and birds are all known to suffer from 
important additions have been made, and Mr. Darwin seems to| it. In birds, as the writer has frequently seen in a jackdaw, 
have had very little occasion to withdraw or amend what he had | the epileptic attacks often take the form of rotatory movements, 
written before. The only noteworthy instance of the latter is in| from before backwards, with the wings outspread. The bird 
the case of a statement made in the first edition concerning the | first throws its head backwards, and turns over several times in 
reproduction of supernumerary digits. The law affecting the | that direction, and then resumes its wonted condition, unless the 
production of polydactylism seems to be that the more specialised | fit is very severe, when it presents the drowsiness so characteristic 
limb—the anterior or arm—is more variable than the other; | of epilepsy. In birds these fits are induced by confinement, and 
and that males are more prone to it than females, as might be ex- | cease at once if the animal is allowed to wander about; and in 
pected as a corollary, for males are more specialised in their em- | white mice they are often to be induced by exposure to strong 
ployments than females. Only one point seems as yet uninvesti- | light. Epilepsy is a disease in which the hereditary tendency 18 
gated, and that is, which hand is more frequently affected. We) very strongly marked, and it would not be impossible to raise a 
should expect it to be the right, as that is more specialised than breed of almost any animal in which it should predominate, and 
the left ; and if it should prove to be so, Mr. Darwin's position in which some special irritation would readily excite it, The 
would be considerably strengthened. There can be no doubt ‘‘ tumble ” of the pigeon is apparently a mild form of epilepsy— 
that polydactylism occurs in a more and more perfect and | petit mal—and it may have been originally induced by confine- 
complete form, the nearer we get to that stage of develop- | ment, and continued by careful selection, though what the irrita- 
ment where vegetative repetition is the rule. This is shown tion is which excites the fits is, as yet, beyond our powers of ex- 
by the reversion which is seen occasionally in the horse to the planation. We might quote many instances where diseased con- 
condition of tridactylism, which characterised the extinct hip- | ditions were regarded as subjects for selection ; indeed, the very 
parion, illustrations of which may be seen in the Museum of the disease we are now speaking of, epilepsy, was termed the “ sacred 
College of Surgeons. In races of polydactylous cats, the anterior disease” by the Greeks, and those affected by it were regarded as 


limbs are always first affected, there being often seven toes there especially under the protection of the gods. It is possible that 
| the special reverence in which they were held may have tended 
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cation of the principles of the Darwinian philosophy to the in- 
vestigation of disease, is a field which will prove enormously pro- 
ductive for any one who has the patience and opportunity to take 


up the research. 


FROM THE HEBRIDES TO THE HIMALAYAS.* 
Arter six months of roaming on the west coast of Scotland, 
Miss Gordon-Cumming spent upwards of a year in travelling 
about India, and she has combined her recollections of the whole 

riod of her wanderings in the imposing work which is before 

us. An interesting book needs no apology, but it is not her only 
excuse for putting together in one work her impressions of 
regions so far apart as the Hebrides and the Himalayas, that she 
visited the one immediately after visiting the other. A diligent 
student of old faiths, old customs, fairy-tales, and folk-lore, the 
same interest predominated with her in the East and in the West, 
and the motive of her book has been to trace the resemblances 
between the decaying superstitions of the one and the living 
beliefs and existing customs of the other. ‘There are those to 
whom this account of the work may not appear attractive, but it is 
by no means lacking in the features of interest usually found in 
books of travel; while in what may be called the archeological 
parts will be found a mass of curious information, gathered from 
even a wider range than the title indicates, and so presented as 
to be highly entertaining. There is nothing of Dry-as-dust 
about Miss Gordon-Cumming’s writing—it is clear, lively, and 
graceful; and it is but fair to her to add that she has been 
discreet in selecting points for description from a route the 
greater part of which was well beaten, and discreet, too, in 
dealing with the old-world matters which seem to turn the 
heads of most of those who meddle with them. In her archeo- 
logical excursions, indeed, modesty has kept her clear of the 
worst cause of indiscretion and error; she has been content 
not to theorise on her own account, taking the safer course— 
which is a sufficiently unsafe one—of following on each subject 
she deals with the lead of the most popular authorities. She 
may, perhaps, be open to the charge of having had nothing abso- 
lutely new to say either of West or East; but knowledge must some- 
how be popularised, and there would almost be an end of the making 
of books, if nothing were to be written about which has been 
written about already. No doubt, a careful study of the superstitions 
and traditional usages of the Hebrides, in which many traces of 
the old world are still lingering,—e.g., traces of marriage by pur- 
chase, and kinship through milk,—would yield something much 
more valuable than the present work. But a study of that sort 
requires the devotion of years and special qualifications which few 
persons possess, and it must be admitted that if it is among the 
most absorbing, it is among the most thankless of undertakings. 
What Miss Gordon-Cumming has done was, we think, worth 
doing, and on the whole she has done it very well. 

It isin her first volume, nominally devoted to the Hebrides, 
that archeology is in the ascendant. She has cleverly depicted, 
both with pen and pencil, the more interesting of the Hebridean 
scenes she visited. She has culled judiciously from the stores of 
legend accumulated in those distant islands. Such history as they 
have had has not been overlooked by her, and in particular, she has 
given an excellent account of all that is known about Iona. But 
it is with the superstitions of the people, and the traces which re- 
main of the religious faiths, modes of living, and burial customs 
of their predecessors, that she mostly occupies herself—and through 
these it was not difficult to connect the Hebrides, not merely with 
India, but with nearly every portion of the globe. Serpent- 
worship, suggested by the so-called serpent-mound at Oban, stone- 
worship and dove-worship, suggested by Iona, Druidism and 
sun-worship, which she assumes to be the same, and of which, 








other hand, the beliefs and customs of the Himalayan tribes start 
her afresh on her favourite speculations, and in one or two 
instances tempt her into very extensive surveys. 

She found kelpies, fairies, mermen, and mermaidens, to say 
nothing of wise men and witches, still to some extent believed 
in by the Hebrideans. Neithe, the goddess of waters, does not 
seem to be at all believed in, but she nevertheless receives through- 
out the Highlands a certain amount of traditional commemora- 
tion. Though the sacred wells have lost their prestige, the bushes 
near them are still on certain days, out of regard to ancient custom, 
loaded with bits of cloth, the votive offerings that used to be 
made by worshippers to this divinity. The hen, the goose, and 
the hare were forbidden animals to the Celts, and in the High- 
lands the prejudice against eating the hare is not yet altogether 
extinct. In the Western Isles, the Evil-eye is as much dreaded as 
it is in the South of Europe; and, indeed, throughout the north 
of Scotland, many a housewife, busy at her churn or other house- 
hold work, will ‘bustle away her goods at the approach of a 
dubious stranger,” because she knows that there are people whose 
presence will prevent the butter from ‘‘ coming” or the bread from 
baking. When mischief has been done, when the cows, for ex- 
ample, have had their milk taken from them, a witch is consulted 
as a matter of course, and the people have ready answers for 
those who dissuade them from calling in such assistance. ‘One 
woman will tell you how, when she had no family, she consulted 
the old cailliach, and soon afterwards became the joyful mother of 
children. Another will tell how her milk went from her, and the 
witch brought it back. She can bring luck, too, to the herring- 
boats, so that it would be rash economy to save her puckle of 
meal.” So lately as 1871 a man brought an action in the Sheriff 
Court of Stornoway against a neighbour for accusing him of 
having by witchcraft stolen the milk from his cows. When a 
woman has store of milk beyond her neighbours, ‘‘ Oh, she must 
have been drawing the tether!” they say; ‘‘ meaning that early on 
Beltane morn (May-day) she had gone forth secretly, dragging 
her cow's tether through the dewy grass, and muttering incanta- 
tions to secure good milk.” It is still widely believed through- 
out the Highlands that there are old women who, to serve their 
private ends, can take the form of a hare or of a cat, and in that 
form can only be shot with silver bullets; and that a way to 
destroy the glamour of a witch is to “score ” her, drawing blood, 
‘sabove the breath.” The last-mentioned belief led, only the 
other day, to a trial for murder in England; and it must 
be confessed that, up to this point, there is nothing very 
peculiar in the Hebridean or Highland superstitions of which Miss 
Gordon-Cumming writes. Some of the remains of sun-worship 
which she notices have more of alocal character. Here are one or 
two of her facts taken atrandom. ‘ Going to church” in Gaelic is 
still ‘‘ going to the stones,” a description that carries us back to the 
days of the Druids ; and a man in dire extremity is said to be “ be- 
tween two fires of Baal,” in allusion to the fate of certain criminals 
in the days of Druidic government. The use of the fire-churn or 
need-fire—an apparatus for getting fire by friction—as a charm 
against cattle-plague, is said to have been common so late as 1830 ; 
and the custom of passing children and cattle through the fire has 
not been long extinct. At the great sun festivals—Beltane, Mid- 
summer, Halloween, and the New Year, especially at the New 
Year—-there is still, in some parts of the Highlands, ‘a dread of 
ill-luck in allowing a neighbour to take a ‘kindling’ off the hearth, 
or even a light for a pipe,” which our author seems disposed to 
refer back to Druidic times; but giving a ‘‘ kindling” from the 
hearth seems to have been at all times regarded as a thing not to 
be done indiscriminately. ‘The deisul, around made in the direction 
of the sun’s course for luck, was anciently in use everywhere in 
the Hebrides, and it is still kept up in Barra. It is practised in 


besides existing monuments, numerous relics are found in the lan- other places by way of charm. ‘ When the cattle are sick, any 
guage and customs of the Highlanders, areamong the topics which she | ‘ wise woman’ consulted invariably begins her prescription by an 
discusses at some length, while those which are slightly touched upon | order for three turns round the cow-byre, with other ceremonies ;” 


are too numerous for us even to mention. In general, her subjects | 
are naturally brought in, and she has been fairly syccessful in | 


and, quite recently, this was ‘earnestly recommended by the 
cow-herd to a gentleman in Ross-shire whose cows were ailing.” 


giving to her disquisitions something of the appearance of gossip | ‘he use of east and west in Highland speech is also ascribed by 
prompted by her surroundirgs. In her second volume, she has| Miss Gordon-Cumming to the days of sun-worship, and at any 


given more room to the incidents and impressions of travel, and 
of these she has produced a very lively record. Considering that 
a disposition to impart knowledge is her foible—a large tree, for 


rate it is curious. ‘If you ask a man into your house, you bid 
him come west, quite irrespective of the points of the compass. 
To bid him come east, however true geographically, would be 


example, setting her off into an account of all the enormous trees | gross insult, involving ill-luck. Once within the house, the host 
that have anywhere been mentioned—she has not been very diffuse | gives his guest a dram, and bids him ‘ put it west his throat,’ im- 
upon Indian religion ; perhaps because the spectacular side of it to plying good-will to him in the swallowing of it. A lad courting 


some extent diverted her from its history and dogmas. On the | a lass is said to be ‘ putting it west upon her. 
sion of the Creed in Gaelic tells how our Lord went east into the 
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of the words is of course purely conventional now, just as is 
our own practice of the deisul at the dinner- table in passing the 
bottle. 

In India, many things in the social arrangements of her own 
country-people impressed Miss Gordon-Cumming as curious, for 
example, the freedom permitted between unmarried ladies and 
gentlemen, and the rule which requires a new-comer to make the 
first call ; and some as being curiously ill-arranged, especially the 
hours for calling, which are the hottest of the day. She found 
their out-of-door amusements, ‘‘the daily drive along the Mall, 
and the bi-weekly halt around the band-stand,” the archery 
meetings, and, ‘ worst of all, the deadly-dull races,” woefully 
tiresome ; but there were the pedlars, jugglers, snake-charmers, 
by way of compensation, and besides, everything around was new, 
and subjects for sketches were innumerable. Sketching in the open 
air, she always had a crowd about her. Her servant never 
could disperse it, but could easily arrange it according to his 
notions of propriety. ‘‘ He awarded reserved seats in the dress-circle 
to those whose drapery entitled them to such honour. Those whose 
whole garment consisted of a string and a coin were ignominiously 
expelled, but the smallest strip of linen was considered quite re- 
spectable.” The scantiness of attire here indicated, she remarks, 
does not strike any Englishwoman as being indelicate, ‘“ the silky- 
brown colour of thoseliving bronzes and the total unconsciousness of 
any lack of raiment ” excluding any impression of that sort. After 
a stay at Meerut, she went to Simla, and on her way, had the 
good-fortune to be at Umballah while Lord Mayo was holding 
a Durbar there—the Durbar at which Shere Ali was received. 
The dress of the Affghan ruler, plain, and rather dirty, offered a 
curious contrast to the magnificence of the rajahs who were pre- 
sent. Deeply impressed as he was with many things he saw, 
Shere Ali seems to have thought poorly of the looks of Eng- 
lish ladies. He went to a great ball at Peshawur, at which 
all the ‘‘ beauty and fashion ” of the place was present, and he is 
reported to have said that he saw the English, for all their pro- 
fessions, were just like other people, and kept their pretty 
women at home. Nearing Simla, our author remarks upon the 
unlovely aspect of the low spurs of the Himalayas, ‘‘ vast, shape- 
less masses of dry, red earth, without a wreath of kindly vapour 
to add mystery to their ugliness ;” but before long she was in 
the midst of grand and beautiful scenes. Finding morning-calls 
in so hilly a city as Simla more oppressive even than they had 
been in the plains, and the out-door life, if anything, more 
monotonous, she set off on an expedition up the moun- 
tains, and went higher than ladies usually go, going 
nearly, though not quite, to the Tibetan frontier. She went 
far enough to come upon Buddhism, upon which, like 
other travellers before her, she takes occasion to discourse, and 
to hear, if not to see, something of polyandry. But it was with 
the Patharis, who hold in a loose way to Hinduism, that she 
had most to do, and of them she has some interesting notices, 
Caste is not very strictly regarded among them; but 
the caste of cobblers is looked upon as very degraded, 
cobblers being almost treated as slaves, compelled to do all 
manner of work, even to cultivating the land, which of course 
they are not allowed to own. Cultivation is to a great extent the 
work of women. ‘The men tend the cattle, and they spin. 
‘¢ Every man you meet is invariably spinning. They work very 
slowly but incessantly, carrying a bundle of loose short wool in the 
breasts of their blouses,” while a bit of stick serves for a distaff. 
Though believing in the multitudinous gods of Hinduism, their 
worship is chiefly paid to ‘‘the special god of each village, for 
whom a dwelling-place is prepared in the temples, a sort of ark 
wherein the veiled image dwells.” ‘This is fastened to long 
poles, and taken out for a daily airing. Once a year it is carried 
in most solemn procession, when all the people of the village 
assemble and dance before the ark, from the greatest man to the 
least.” After this a dissertation on the place of the ark in worship 
was inevitable, and we come upon much learning, gathered from 
Jacob Bryant, and later if not more trustworthy authorities. 
Something like the deisul of the Hebrides is regularly practised 
by the Patharis. ‘‘The villagers occasionally collect all their 
flocks into one great herd, and walking at its head, lead it slowly 
round the village, following the course of the sun. They gradu- 
ally quicken the pace to a run, and so go thrice or oftener 
right round the village.’ The same ceremony is used 
in case of sickness or accident. Thus, sheep or goats are 
solemnly led twice or thrice round a sick person, before being 
sacrificed to the demon which is suspected of having caused his 
ailment. The Patharis seem to get their wives by purchase, and, 
as is common among backward races, husband and wife may not 


utter each other’s names. When they go to work, the women hay 
a short and easy method of stilling their babies. The mother car “ine 
her little one to astream, and lays it down close to the stream on 
green bank. ‘Then making a hollow reed or bit of bark act i 
conduit, she diverts a tiny rill, which drips from a height of six 
or eight inches on the head of the chota baba, and soothes it into 
the calmest sleep.” But enough of the Patharis. We shall 

add that Agra, Delhi, Hardwar, and Benares were among the 
places which Miss Gordon-Cumming visited, and that she has given 
some excellent descriptions of the strange scenes which are of the 
every-day life of those wonderful cities. 





PINDAR IN ENGLISH RHYME.* 


Or all ancient authors, Pindar is generally acknowledged to be 
the one who taxes the powers of the translator to their fullest 
extent. This arises from several causes ; partly, from the peculiar 
structure of his sentences, and the archaic character of the Greek 
in which they are expressed; partly, from his involyed metaphors 
and sudden transitions of thought; partly, from the nature of the 
subject-matter. ‘This last necessitated all the ingenuity in the in. 
troduction of high-flown comparison and poetical exaggeration, 
by which his meaning is so frequently obscured. That Pindar 
almost invariably traced the ancestry of his heroes from some 
fabulous or divine origin was necessitated by the usage of the 
time, but nevertheless, compared with Simonides, his great rival, 
he is free from the reproach of descending to servile flattery. 
Indeed he does not scruple on occasion to remonstrate with the 
object of his congratulatory ode, and to remind him that though 
he is to a great extent favoured by the gods, yet his glory 
is somewhat dimmed by short-comings due to his own 
frailty. The old deification of physical excellence amongst 
the Greeks prevented any such incongruity in the celebra- 
tion of athletic contests by a great lyric poet as we should 
now perceive, but the contrast between the comparative insig- 
nificance of the occasion and the grandeur of the poetry to 
which it gave rise is not the less striking to the modern 
reader. And it is in a great measure on this account that, 
while none would deny the claim of Pindar to be a great 
poet, there is hardly any Greek author who is so little really 
known and of such small interest to general readers. More- 
over, the discursiveness with which Pindar treats one topic 
after another, without any plainly marked connecting train of 
thought, is quite opposed to our modern ideas of symmetry and 
coherence, and exacts from his admirers the most constant atten- 
tion, torender his meaning at all intelligible. The place which he 
occupies in Greek literature is an intermediate one between the 
epic and dramatic schools. There is a perceptible similarity in his 
attitude towards the deed of prowess which his songs com- 
memorate, and that of the tragic chorus towards the glories of 
the illustrious families whose fortunes form the theme of the play; 
though the spirit he shows, dwells, as befits the occasion, more 
on the cheerful side of things than the melancholy inevitableness 
of fate. 

In the face of these difficulties, however, there has been, in later 
times, no lack of scholars who have attempted the translation of 
our author, both in prose and verse, and there seems room to 
doubt whether there was any real demand for another version, 
unless of supreme excellence. In 1835, Francis Carey published 
a metrical translation, noticeable for its simplicity of style and 
fluency of versification, though not attempting to imitate the 
irregular metres of the original. Mr. Paley’s prose translation is 
well known to scholars, and deserves great praise for its fidelity, 
though its use is chiefly restricted to those engaged in tuition. 
There is another metrical translation of more than average merit, 
by Abraham Moore, in irregular verse. 








Mr. Baring, already known to scholars by his publication of 
the Lyrics of Horace, has obtained a certain amount of success 


in this more arduous undertaking. We sppose that the volume 
before us is more a product of his leisure j:ours, than a work for 
which he expects any extensive circulation or wide-spread popu- 


larity. Probably it has been a labour of love, and a source of 
real gratification to his scholarly tastes. 

The principal faults we have to find with Mr. Baring’s 
translation are lack of vigour and conciseness in expression, and 
the introduction of words and phrass suitable to his metre, but 
unwarranted by the text, and which frequently obscure instead 
of elucidating the author's meaning. With regard to the versi- 
fication, we may remark that Mr. Baring does not attempt the 
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almost impossible task of reproducing the Pindaric metres, but 
adopts an irregular style of his own, suitable to the spirit of his 
author, and not devoid of a certain charm, but, on the whole, 
deficient in swing and harmony. As an instance of some of the 
above-mentioned faults and excellences in the very outset of the 
work, we may give the following rendering of the passage in the 
first Olympian, beginning at the seventeenth line :— 
“ Wealthy Hiero, 
Who, culling every virtue’s topmost flower, 
A righteous sceptre wields 
O’er Sicily’s rich apple-yards 
And harvest-fields, 
Yet loves with music’s gems in leisure hour 
His heart to cheer; 
When tuneful bards 
Assembled round his friendly board, 
Upraise a merry strain with one accord. 
Then from its solemn peg release, and bring me here, 
The Doric lyre, 
If aught in Pisa’s fame, 
Or Pherenicus’ splendid victory, 
Had potence to inspire 
The mind with sweetest thought, when easily 
By dark Alpheius conquering he came 
Unspurred, that great renown his master might acquire.” 
Here the expression ‘‘rich apple-yards and harvest-fields” is 
open to criticism. The epithet applied to Sicily in the Greek is 
4“ goavuyarv,” which has nothing to do with apple-yards (why not 
“orchards?”) or harvest-fields, meaning simply ‘abounding 
in flocks.” Mr. Baring has substituted an entirely new ex- 
pression of his own for Pindar's, choosing it for the obvious 
reason that it is suitable to his metre. The expression, moreover, 
“solemn peg” is affected and almost ridiculous, not to mention 
that the epithet “solemn” is a gratuitous addition of Mr. 
Baring’s. ‘The rhythm and flow of the above-quoted passage, 
however, show Mr. Baring at his best. Another instance of his 
happier manner occurs in the famous fourth Pythian, and is, on 
the whole, one of the best passages in the book. It describes the 
coming of Jason to Argos :— 
« And so he came at last, 
A wondrous man to view, 
With javeling twain and double garments too: 
One which Magnetia’s countrymen 
Wear, fitted close his shapely limbs within, 
And one, a leopard skin, 
From shuddering tempest shelter gave: 
Nor were his curling tresses shorn nor cast 
Away, but down his back fell rippling wave on wave. 
And straight with swift, unflinching pace, 
To make of his undaunted spirit test, 
The market-place he sought, and stood where thickest pressed 
Pp g P 


The city’s rabble populace.” 
This is a graphic and life-like picture. It is the more to be 
regretted that it is preceded by a sentence in the previous stanza 
perfectly unintelligible without reference to the original :— 
“ The oracle 
Of freezing purport, uttered next, 
The shady mother’s central radiant, 
Came back and ever back iu dreams, and sorely vexe 
His anxious soul,” &c. 
* Central radiant” would not convey to the mind of any reader 
the meaning of “ séoov ¢u@adov,” which signifies the central point 
of the earth, imagined by the Greeks to be Delphi. As another 
instance of a passage which requires deep thought to render it 
in any way comprehensible, we may mention one in the first 
Pythian, the stanza beginning as follows :— 
“Tf at the season mect, 
One lift his voice, 


‘ : 


must meet with many instances of the folly of unthrift, especially among 
the poorer classes, the frequency of the text, and it is to be feared, the 
disposition of the age, render the lesson valueless. Domestic economy as 
an art and a science is an unstudied subject, and one few writers have 
deemed worthy of their thoughts. We cannot thorefore feel sufficiently 
thankful that the able writer of “Self-Help” has turned his attention 
to it, and endeavoured, in language that has not only a literary charm 
about it, but bears the stamp of philanthropic earnestness, to rouse the 
interest, and thereby the reflection, of the British public in so important 
a matter of national welfare. Tho dignity of labour, the necessity of 
inducing habits of saving, the wickedness of extravagant living, the 
dangers of prosperity, and the want of sympathy between employers 
and employed, are topics on which Mr. Smiles speaks hard, and it may 
be, unpleasant truths, accompanied by a fund of illustration. Perhaps 
no part of the book is so valuable as the dissipation of the superstitious 
belief in good-luck and the chapter on the art of living. We trust the 
work will be found in every village and public library, that its prin- 
ciples may be disseminated broad-cast among our youth, and can assure 
all that they may enjoy in it many an hour’s pleasant and profitable 


reading. 
Ersilia. By the Author of “ My Little Lady.” 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a novel of more than common merit. Ersilia, the 


heroine, is a character of much beauty, and her story, if it involves no 
dramatic situations or startling surprises, holds the reader with an 
unrelaxing interest. In skilful contrast to her nobility and elevation 
is Charlotte, a personage not other than loveable, but full of weakness 
and pettiness. And Humphrey, who tells the story, though there is 
no effort to make him striking, is drawn with much skill and taste; and 
we part with him, not with admiration, which indeed he has done little 
to deserve, but with a liking disproportionate to his apparent merits, 
a result that always says much for the describer’s power. A quite 
unusual ability in drawing character is, in fact, the distinguishing ex- 
cellence of this novel. The plot, though sufficiently interesting, is not 
remarkable. The writing is often excellent; it will bo sufficient to 
quote a few sentences :— 

“The sorrows of which we hear so much in the world, misunderstood 
genius, unappreciated talent, thwarted ambitions, and the like, are not, 
perhaps, among the worst. For them there is compensation in the 
very powers that work discontent. There are sorrows more pitiful than 
these—the sorrows of dim natures, with no clear vision beyond the small, 
successive events of their own lives, with no wide sympathies, with 
impersonal interest in which to forget their personal troubles, with no 
sense of the worth of that suffering which brings with it a comprehen- 
sion of the sufferings of humanity.” 

England, Literary and Social, from a German Point of View. By 
Julius Rodenberg. (Bentley.)—This book has an attractivo title. We 
are always glad to hear what the “ intelligent foreigner” has to say about 
us. Unhappily, he has little to say in this instance, but is not unwilling 
to make a big book out of it. The first seventy pages are, for the most 
part, a criticism or description of the “Canterbury Tales” and their 
author. A very few pages suflice for the Kent of the present time. 
“ Shakespeare’s London ” is another chapter of the same kind. There 
is another chapter, on * The Jews in England,” which is equally foreign 
to the purpose. We suppose that all these digressions are protected by 
the word “literary ” in the title, but the result is that we get little of 
what we expect. “An Autumn on the English Lakes” is more to the 
purpose than anything else that we can find in the volume. This is 
pleasantly written, as, indeed, is the greater part of the book. 

Brandon Tower: a Novel. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—We have no 
intention of conducting our readers through the intricacies and convolu- 
tions of this story. Its hero, as we suppose we must call him, though 
he is a very poor sort of hero indeed, is Mr. Stephen Applethorn, a 
prosperous merchant, carrying on his business at Riverburgh, an im- 
portant sea-port within a day’s ride of the Border country, wherein 
Brandon Tower, the ancestral seat of his family, is situated. So dazzling 
is his prosperity, that ho actually becomes town councillor and eventu- 
ally Mayor of Riverburgh. That he is a man of mystery is made 
evident very soon, also that he has not his mystery properly under 





Twisting his many threads to one diminished strand, 
Less hard will be man’s critic-brand 
Of blame; for evermore satiety 
Tarnishes eager hopes: a townsman's ears 
Do n‘er so much in secrecy 
Weigh down his soul, as when a friend's success he hears.” 


We have not yet discovered that a townsman's ears can depress 


his soul, though the intelligence he learns through them may 


possibly do so. 
In spite of this and many similar blemishes, we have read Mr. 


Baring’s translation throughout with interest, and leave him with 
the feeling that, if he has somewhat failed in attaining that high 
standard at which a translator of a great poet should aim, he has 


at least produced a volume which evidences much scholarly taste 


and careful study. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
+> - 

Thrift. By Samuel Smiles. (John Murray.)—There is no book 
among the current literature of the day we would rather see in a young 
man’s hand than this. Although every porson in his daily experience 











control, for he has a fatuous habit of scribbling a vast quantity of 
| perfectly unintelligible gibberish in a black pocket-book. We do not 
wonder that he excites the suspicions of an extremely disagreeable 
detective, one Giffard Pike, a man who is described as “ faultless in his 
scent of evil-doers; stealthy and soft-footed as a cat, and immovable 
as arock.” Of course, we know him of old. What our police authori- 
ties would give for a few of these “unfailing” officers, we can hardly 
imagine, but they are among the common-places of fiction, The other 
characters are either tiresome, as in the case of the model omnibus- 
driver, who turns out opportunely to be a gentleman in disguise; or 
offensive, as in the case of the tipsy captain, Jacob Dippy ; or what is 
| equally unpardonable in a novel, perfectly inoffensive, as in the cases of 
the ladies, one and all, young and old, who figuro in this silly and 


} 
” 


| 


| unnatural novel. 


| The Sabbath of the Fields. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 


| F.R.S.E. (Macmillan.)—We presume that we are correct in describing 
| this book as a volume of sermons. It is, perhaps, nono the worse for 
that, only it does not so describe itself, and its second title, “A Sequel 
| to Bible Teachings in Nature,” does not help those who are not familiar 
| with that work. We have read several of the “chapters,” or sermons, 
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and they strike us as very close reading indeed, and unless they were 


addressed to a congregation of savants, or of people who thought it 


presumptuous to understand their preachers, they must have been a 
good deal thrown away. As botanical and astronomical lectures, they 
are necessarily inadequate; as a spiritualisation of somewhat obscure 
facts in nature, they are unsatisfactory. It would be easy to make fun 
of some of Dr. Macmillan’s similitudes, platitudes, and amplifications of 
Scripture texts; we prefer to express agreement with his observation in 
the preface, “I cannot but think that were this mutual jealousy and 
estrangement, which at present exists between science and religion, to 
cease, the gain to both would be unspeakably great.” We may thank 
Dr. Macmillan for his well-meant contribution to so happy an end. 
Cartoons. By Margaret J. Preston. (Boston. U.S., Roberts Brothers.) 
—The level of merit, in this volume, is hardly higher than that attained 
by average magazine poetry. Its author appears to have travelled 
_ through Europe, and to have visited the famous galleries and museums 
of Italy and Belgium rather more leisurely, and to better purpose than 
do many of her countrymen and countrywomen. 
Cartoons is a collection of stories of painters, done in verse; then 
follows another, “ From the Life of the Legends” and “From the Life 
of To-day.” Almost without exception, the poems are very short, and 
breathe a spirit of true culture. Some of them might be paraphrased 
from Mrs, Jameson, and would certainly satisfy Miss Yonge. On the 
other hand, “The Hero of the Commune” and “ Rossel ” will, we are 
sure, please Professor Beesly. We presume, therefore, that Miss 
Preston’s faith may be described as eclectic. At all events she writes 
easily and pleasantly, and with an ear for rhythm and metre, without 
a tinge of coarseness or slang, but we fear it must be. added, without 
much force or dignity. 


Telegraphy. By W. H. Preece, C.E., and J. Sivewright, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Ce.)—Our artisans, for the most part, learn their 
trade from the observation of practised hands, and know little about the 
theory of their operations. In so important a matter, however, as that 
of establishing telegraphic communication, the employés should know 
more of the subject than what is required from an ordinary mechanic, 
and the work of Mr. Culley is too costly for many of them to purchase. 
The authors have done good service to their department in publishing 
in a cheap form this easily intelligible treatise. The description of the 
methods and instruments is excellent, and the important parts of the 
mechanism are drawn to scale, which adds much to the value of the 
book. Nothing has been omitted from what should be known by ail, 
from the departmental chief to the humblest pole-setter. 

Ruth and Gabriel: a Pastoral Story. By Laurence Cheny. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We do not doubt that Mr. Cheny has photo- 
graphed Lincolnshire life, talk, and manners with all accuracy, but 
this is not enough to make a novel. The one character which promises 
something, out of which something distinctive might have been made, 
is absolutely wasted, Gabriel has his ambitions, and such ambitions 
furnish a good subject, the treatment of which may be endlessly varied ; 
but they come to nothing, and Gabriel, being the hero of the novel, is 
mated, perhaps in cruel irony of matrimonial fate, with one of the least 
satisfactory of the women described. Here, then, is an opportunity thrown 
away. Nor is it the only one so lost. For the book has good things in 
it, but they are scattered in a way that destroys their effect. Had the 
pains so fruitlessly expended on these volumes been concentrated on 
some smaller effort, something really good might have been done. And 
the author yet may do it, but he must first learn to write English. The 


The first part of 


fictions, “The Parisians” and “Kenolm Chillingly,” on the anvil, 
more remarkable proof of his versatile talent can be found than in the 
fact that under such circumstances he should have returned, and with 
so much of his old ingenuity, to the style of his earlier days, 


We have to notice a very elegant and convenient edition of The Bible 
(Oxford University Press.)—It is bound in flexible morocco coy ‘ 
which overlap so as to keep out dust. The type, though the volume of 
the Bible is smaller than what is commonly called the Polyglot, is re. 
markably clear, and the paper is of excellent quality. It is furnished 
with some well-executed maps. The technical name is “ Pearl, 16mo,” 
In a volume of similar character we have Church Services. We haye 
also received a Common Prayer- Book, small enough for the waistcoat- 
pocket, and light enough to go by post for a penny stamp. The type 
is, nevertheless, clear, but the paper is too thin, and thus the type on 
one side of the page gives a confused effect to the type on the other side, 


New Epirions.—The Rev. J. J. Tayler’s Retrospect of the Religious Life 
of England (Triibner) appears, with “ an introductory chapter on recent 
developments,” by Dr. James Martineau, a chapter, we need scarcely say, 
of the greatest interest. We would note particularly the section on 
‘Science and Ethics,” dealing with what is beyond doubt the most 
threatening attitude assumed by science with regard to belief. The 
authority of conscience, Dr. Martineau thinks, “ does not vanish on our 
remembering that it is not a first phenomenon, but, like ourselves, hag 
come to be.” But if it has grown to be what it is, may it not grow out of 
what it is? Now we find it personified in the life of Christ. Can we 
imagine an age when that life shall only represent an immature, even 
a revolting conception of morality ? Philip’s Atlas of the Counties of 
England, reduced from the Ordnance Survey, by Edward Weller (Philip and 
Son.)—This is a splendid volume, with forty-seven maps, executed in the 
very best style, and a copious index. Nothing could be clearer than the 
maps, though they contain the names of every village, hamlet, and even 
cluster of houses. For purposes of reference, they are divided into 
squares, marked with numbers and figures, a plan far more convenient 
than the old method of defining position by degrees of latitude and 
longitude. (We may mention, by the way, that Witney, in Oxfordshire, is 
marked in the index as situated in B 3, whereas it should have been C 
3.) <A noticeable feature is the distinguishing of the Parliamentary 
divisions by different colours. Wiltshire, for instance, is curiously 
variegated, with its numerous borough territories,—Cricklade, as large 
as a little county, Malmesbury, Chippenham, &c. It is one of the strange 
anomalies of our electoral system to find one parish, Minety, 
wholly surrounded by the boroughs of Cricklade and Malmesbury, 
and probably similar in every respect, but possessed of a different 
franchise. Why should a Hankerton labourer have a vote, while his 
neighbour in the next field has none ? The City of London Directory 
(Collingridge) appears in a sixth yearly issue. An excellent map, dis- 
playing the various wards of the City, first attracts our attention. 
Under the items of hospitals, schools, &c., the Directory is not as 
copious as it might be. A complete list of the medical officers of s 
hospital and of the masters of a great City school is at least as important 
a piece of information as a complete list of tailors and tobacconists, and 
might have been obtained without difficulty. In the list of the City 
churches, &c., the printing is somewhat defective, and we notice one or 
two errors. A little more space and attention given to the non-commer- 
cial part of the book would not be wasted. There is an interesting 
account of the Livery Companies of the City. The usual streets, 
alphabetical, and trades’ directories follow, and there is a useful 




















want of grammar in Ruth and Gabriel is most astonishing. 


Pausanias the Spartan. By the late Lord Lytton. (Routledge. )— 
Little more than a third of the work, as originally contemplated by the 
author, has been preserved, or, it should rather be said, ever existed. 
Nor is this third more than an introduction. It contains little or no 
incident. If one or two of the minor characters receive a certain de- 
velopment, the central figure of the story remains vague and shadowy. 
It is quite certain that Lord Lytton would have given at least plausi- 
bility to his conception of Pausanias, as a man of unbounded ambition, 
wearied indeed of the pettiness of Spartan conceptions of life, but never 
false to the interests of Sparta, as he conceived them to be. But in the 
fragment that ho left the conception is a hint rather than a positive 
existence. The more common-place notion, which we confess ourselves 
to retain, is not overthrown by anything that we find here. Pausanias 
was a phenomenon that appeared over and over again in Spartan his- 
tory, differing only from the others in the grander proportions that 
circumstances gave him. Whenever the Spartan was set free from the 
trammels of home-life, he displayed precisely the same character- 
istics that brought the conqueror of Platza to his ruin. Almost every 
Harmost that during the days of Spartan supremacy was set to manage 


appendix of Public Companies, stating capital, dividend, &c., when- 
ever these were to be learnt. Pompeii: its History, Buildings, 
and Antiquities, edited by Thomas Dyer (Bell and Sons), one of the 
volumes of “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library,” appears in a new edition, 
“ revised and enlarged.”———We have also to mention Zhe Theatre of 
the Greeks, by J. W. Donaldson, D.D. (Bell and Sons); Memoirs of 
Eminent Etonians, by Sir E. Creasy, supplemented by a number of 
biographies of those-who have passed away since the edition of 1850, 
beginning with the Duke of Wellington and ending with Bishop 
Patteson; and Greek Moods and Tenses, by William W. Goodwin (Mac- 
millan), a remarkably valuable contribution to classical scholarship 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. Goodwin is a Professor in the 
University of Harvard. Of yearly publications, we may mention The 
Year- Book of Facts in Science and the Arts, edited by Charles Vincent. 
(Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) The first article relates what is described as 
“the chief scientific event of 1875,” the discovery of the new metal, 
“gallium.” Physics, chemistry (a head under which a vast variety of 
interesting results are catalogued), technology, geology, mineralogy, 
anthropology, natural history, in its various branches, are successively 
discussed; geography, meteorology, including balloon researches, 











a vanquished or allied State proved himself as incapable of self- 
restraint and as short-sighted as Pausanias. That this volume is in- 


teresting in a high degree, need hardly be said. That this interest 
has in it a certain melancholy is inseparable from the fact that 
Pausanias is a fragment broken off by death. (What a scene should 
we havo had, when the “Arcadian Evocators” called up the shade of 
Cleonice!) But a certain consolation is to be found in the reflection 
that it betrays no failure of Lord Lytton’s faculty. It is a singular 
fact that part of it, at least, was written while the author had two other 





men. 
and hardly one which any purely sciontific interest would render it a 


astronomy, mechanics, have chapters allotted to them. Under “ Mis- 
cellaneous,” we have the opinion of the Royal Academy of Medicine at 
Brussels on the case of Louise Latour and the alleged stigmata. It 
seems that she is not permitted to be observed continuously by scientific 
No doubt that is a very trying demand for any private person, 


duty to concede. But there is truth in the Academy’s remark that “It 
is of no uso to talk of miracles, even when eleven doors are shut against 


deceit, as long as the twelfth is left open.” 
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Maurier, 


Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The EVIL EYE, &c. Illustrated by Thomas R. 
Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


TRICOTRIN 
HELD in BONDAGE. 


A DOG of FLANDERS. 
STRATHMORE 


“ The 


Llustrations. 


Henry Kingsley. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
FIRESIDE 
Florence Marryat. KINGSLEY. 


OPEN! SESAME! Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

WHITELADIES, Illustrated by A. Hopkius and H. 
Woods. 

James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” ee 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. Illus. by J. Moyr Smith. 
WALTER'S WORD. Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. sense." —Spectator. 

Anthony Trollope. 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW: With Lilustrations. 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and other Stories. 
John Saunders, Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 


AN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD; or, Reuben's War. 
* Gideon’s Rock’’ and “ Abel 
Wife.” 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 
5s each. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. 


PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
GNA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
CREASY’S MEMOIRS of EMINENT 
ETONIANS ; with Notices of the Early History of 
Eton College. By Sir EpWARD CREASY, Author of 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’ New 
and Enlarged Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with L[llustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait and 
lilustrations, price 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, in the Diocese of Exeter. 
Freverick George Ler, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints, Lambeth. With Portrait, Pedigree, and 


NEW WORK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Two vols. crown 8yo, at all the Libraries. 


STUDIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ay + cae and Fac-similes, 
12s 6d. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD 


“We heartily commend this handsome volume toall 
lovers of sound wit, genuine humour, and manly 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


ORPORATION of LONDON.— 

RECORDS CLERK.—The Library Committee 
of the Corporation of the City of London desire to 
receive Applications for the office of Records Clerk. 
Full printed particulars of duties and emoluments may 
be obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, E.C., 
at which place Applications (in the applicants’ own 
writing) and copies of Testimonials must be lodged on 
or before the 11th day of March next. 

Ability to read and translate early manuscripts ia 
Norman - French, Latin, and English, with facility, 
will be considered indispensable. 

Guildhall, 14th February, 1876. MONCKTON. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC, MENTAL 
and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, and POLITICAL 
ECONOMY will become VACANT in September next, 
in a of the appointment of Professor Jevons 
to the Chair of Political Economy in University 
College, London. Oandidates are invited to send 
applications and testimonials to the Council under 
cover to the Registrar, not later than Saturday, March 
25, 1876. Details as to the duties and emoluments of 
the office may be learnt on application to J. G. @REEN- 
woop, LL.D., Principal of the ans 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


SUPERIOR BOARDING-HOUSE 

is now established to receive PUPILS froma 
distance attending the High School. 

The House is two minutes’ walk from the School, 

and every care and attention is given to the Boarders. 

For further particulars, apply to Miss CHAPLIN, 

Wilton House, St. Giles's, Norwich. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
health and longevity 


to p 1 tion, and to 

the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pear!-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 28 94 per box. Sid by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 














By the Rev. 





By Henry 
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HAKSPERFE.—A COURSE 


MACDONALD, at 26 Queen’s Gate, 8. W. :— 
Monday, March 20 .......e0000+++++e Hamlet. 
Thursday, March 23 .. .- The Tempest. 

Macbeth. 






Monday, March 27 ..... b 
Thursday, March 30 Mu-h Ado, 
Monday, April 3 ..... +. Othelio 
Thursday, April 6 ........... weer oe JUlius Caesar. 


Hour, 330 p.m. Card for the Course, 30s. Card for 
Single Lecture, 6s. 

Tickets to be had of Mrs. MACDONALD, The 
Retreat, Hammersmith, on application by letter; and 
at Lord's Library, 12 Gloucester Road, South Kensing- 
ton; also at 26 Queen's Gate, on the days of the lectures. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten_ until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
. WATER-COLOURS. — Tie FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on WEDNES- 
DAY, March 15. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. 
Admission, Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, * Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. 
NU DDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dr essmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at @ great saving to ro or small families. 











The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 














of | 
LECTURES will be given by Mr. GEORGE | 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manoria! rights, 
shooting, aud fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EPPS’S 








EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


IS 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enaiel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


on, 





MAPPIN | 
WEBB’S 





lTable.| Des- |Crvrs. 
The Blades are all of the ‘| sert. 'perpr. 
finest Steel. 
8. ds. djs. d. 
33-inch ivory handles ...... perdoz. 16 .; 11 .| 7. 
34 ditto balance itto .,....ceereee im 1.) 7 
BE ditto, ditto .seccereveees ee eee. 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 83 .| 27 .| 10 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto.... «| 89 .| 30 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto .,.) 45 | 35 14 
Ditto, with silver ferrules .,..........| 45 .| 36 17 
Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 52 .| 40 .| 18 . 
Nickel electro-silvered handles,,,| 23 .|19 .| 7 6 
ILLIAM 6&%. BUBTOR,| 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue | 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—S4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. | 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | 
seal, yiak: babel, and cork branded | 

“ y | 





. WHISKY. 
eat Titchfield Street, Oxford 


~] 


AHAN'S 


Wholesale Dépét, 20 Gr 
Street, W. 
. clita —— “ 
ge DUNVILLE and CO. are the | 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had -on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- | 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- | 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 

: ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
IV ER oO mn 2 S. 
(GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulativg, alterative, 
restorative, and strengthening properties, has attained 
great popularity. 1t proves invaluable in prostration, 





debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. | 
Price 2s 94 and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 








| detergent Ointment, when it is aided by moderate 


\OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY: 
Special Lists post free. 
Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - House BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), WeEsT END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: 
RoYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


THE 





TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


CARPET meme X< TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. i 
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Now ready, Forty-ninth Edition, price 2s. 
= Booby GUIDE to KNOW 
. ByaLApy. The O ‘5 
Edition, brought down to the Sard ime aoriaed 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
ewe IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM ELL, 
Secretaries { SormN J. BROOMPIETS © 
nae) <a ’ . " 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sige ; > 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives Only. Established 
pg hw f ae Come ve come 
at the ce, or from any of t! : 
post free. : Rigi: 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ee 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
y rr a. 
NVESTMENTS.—The present ig 9 
favourable time for Investing in British Lead 
Copper Mines. East Van Shares have recently ad- 
vanced from £2 to £22, whilst several others have had 
a rise of from 50 to 300 per cent. We can recom 
two or three Mines presenting favourable f 
Shares in which will probably rise from 1 to 500 per 
cent. within the next few months. 
For particulars, apply to Messrs, G. H. BOWYER 
and CO., Stock, Share, and Mining Brokers, 4 Nicholas 
Street, Bristol. 


T° CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends, 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “§. 8,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 





AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There pein NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY, 
Accumulated Fund .......ccceesseseeereel, 574,118 
Annual Income....ss..e.cereeeeeses 
ENKL 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


Ov MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAN¥ 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuNnD, £180,000, 

Annua! Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at po Railway Stations, the Local 


gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
, Aw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 
Income for the past year.......... 493,516 


Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 












eevee £5,441,545 


seeeee 





years ended 31st D ber, 1874 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted -. 5,523,133 





The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RaTeEs OF PReMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youn@- Lives 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 
i Fe A) SRRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


will be found 





In consequence of ERR {mitations of 
A aU 











if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—SECURITY AGAINST BAD HEALTH.—With the 
warm, sunny days of spring, maladies will be made | 
manifest, unless the blood be pure and the skin be | 
doses of his purifying Pills. Hoarseness, sore throat, 


active. Eruptions, blotches, and more formidable skin 

affections may be subjugated by the use of Holloway's 

chronic cough, enlarged glands, and stiff neck will be 
} 


' at once relieved by rubbing the cooliug Ointment upon 


the skiu over-lying or adjacent to the affected part. In | 
childhood these medicines are pre-eminently useful, | 
since the nation’s welfare springs therefrom. Children 

to-day will be the mature of to-morrow, and the parents | 
in the future. j 


Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medica! Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion ; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Sirset, London; and all Chemists. 
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Nog next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the following 
Departments, inerships. Salaries. 

A an al (Each.) Present Examiners. 

£209 {Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. 
= Rev. Prof. Brower, M.A. 
English Language, v. Prof. Brewer. 
Two in, the ogtory eet ic" Koight Watson, Esa, M.A. 
Vv. FB. . 
Two in the French Language... 100 ‘Prof. Karcher, LLB. 
° chhe WD. 

qwo in the German Language....... 90 1Rov'C Scholl, PLD. 


in the Hebrew Text of the 


a Testament, the Greek Text 


New Testament, the} 50 


of the 
of junces of the Obristian Re- 
ligion, ang Scripting eal’ Philo Prof. Baynes, LL.D 
ic an ora. ad . . 
Two in } 80 enat 





in Mathematics and Natural 


Tyo in Chemistry.....-rersersersereserrers 175 





siology 
Two in Geology and Paleontology ... 


Laws. 


Jurisprudence, Roman Law, 
"Princ les of Legislation, and it 100 
ternational LAW ......00+ s--++90+ = 








UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
CE is hereby given that on WEDNESDAY, 26th of 


Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 
W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A. 


Bopay 
Two in Political ECONOMY, see 30 aoe ey 
Prof. Henrici, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Prot. Readily BEAT SS 
‘of. Reinold, M.A. 

Two in Experimental Philosophy......100 1570"' Belfour Stewart, LL.D. F-RS. 
Prof. Roscoe, 
d Vegetable Ph: + ary Be yy apm 

Botany and Vegetable Phy-) ~ ev. M.J .Berkeley, M.A. 

Two fe ° } ad {Masweil T. Masters, Esq., 


an { 4 
“5 Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.B.S. 


e 
§Prof. E.O, Clark, LL.D. 
(Frederic Harrison, Esq., M.A. 


Two in Equity and Real-Property) 50 { es ae, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 
n' 


Tue Upper ENGADINE. 
M. Tarne’s New Work. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. By R. W. Dale. 


Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 
the Editor. 


THE Weppas. By B. F. 

On EXAMINATIONS. By Professor Fowler. 

A NATIONAL TRAINING TO ARMS. By Sir H. Havelock, Bart., M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE 


MLA. 
M.A., M.P. 


Ph.D., B.A., F.R.S. 
8. RELIGION. By the 


Now ready, for MAROH, No. I., price 2s 6d. 


LANGHAM MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY 


REV. ©. VOYSEY, B.A. 


CONTENTS. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. By the Editor. 

2. Tae Future oF Asta. By Professor F. W. Newman. 

3. THOUGHTS ON STRIKES AND TRADES-UNIONS. 

Lambert, Vicar of Tamworth. 

4. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS, CHELTENHAM. 

5. AN AGRICULTURAL Rip VAN WINKLE. By W. E. 

6. THe Course OF TRUE LOVE (Founded on Fact). 

7. Tae STONE AGE - Fa By 
itor. 


London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


By the Rev. Brooke 


Bear. 
By Ascott R. Hope. 
Edward Clodd, F.B.A.S. 





, 
res. Professor of 





Law - de Physique.” 
Two in Common LawandLawand) 5» Henry Matthews, Esq., LL.B., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence...,......+000+ Vacant. ROBLEMS and 
Two in Constitutional History os 25 4 Prof. Sheldon Amos, MLA. 
England VVacant. 
—— Physics. 
ee Wilson Fox, M.D., F.R.S 
eteAtat ry §Prof. son Fox, M.D., F.R.S. 
“Ao “vo {Wea Bevo balm: ge 
- . 8S. Savory, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 
Two in SUTZery...rseceresereccesseeerreeee 150 + Veeant “This is a text-book of 







Two in Anatomy . 


Anatomy, and Zoology .r....0000 
Two in Obstetric Medicine . 


Two in Materia Medica and Phar- 75 
maceutical Chemistry crcccrcereef * 


Two in Forensic Medicine .... oo 








50 


made to its individual Members. 
By tng the Senate. 


ILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., February 29th, 1876. 





{G. W. Callender, Esq., F.R.S. 
100 Vacant. 


Two in Physiology, Comparative G. J. Allman, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
160 {prof Rutherford M.D. F RSE. 

15 J. 1 Davis, ., M.D. 

{Pro W.S. Playfair, M.D. 

T. L. Brunton, 

Prof. Sydney Ringer, M.D. 

(Prof. Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. Henry Maudsley, M.D. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 


their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 28th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 


for the general reader. 





is entirely free from 


q., M.D., D.Se., F.B.S. 


ANOT’S WORKS on 
Translated and edited with the Author's sanction, by E. ATKINSON, Pb.D., 
rimental Coll 


LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 
and Applied, for Colleges and Schools ; translated from GANOT's “ Eléments 
venth Edition, with 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, price 15s. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilli 
EXAMP 


to the Seventh and other Editions of Ganor's Elementary T 


and girls’ schools, embracing a phy p 
The subjects are the properties of matter, hydrostatics, 
, heat, light, magaretism, and electricity; and the treatment 
mathematical furmule. The engravings of the instruments 
and of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be of 
assistance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."—Nature. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Science, Staff 


S in PHYSICS, an Appendix 


tise on 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 
and YOUNG PERSONS, translated from GANOT'’s “Cours de Physique.” 
Second Edition, Enlarged, with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ 
famili t of physical and laws 








itself. 


NEW EDITION. 
rice 10s, cloth. 


Volume L, 
GFRsESSESS CYCLOP Z=DIA of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, 
Comprising the most exquisite productions of English intellect, from Anglo-Saxon 
to the present times, set in a biographical and critical history of the Literature 


Edited by Robert CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Third pal ey by Ropert CagruTuers, LL.D. 











d Volumes, royal 8vo, price 20s. 


p n Two H 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 











FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELz0TRO FoRKS—Table, 24s-to 388; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
— Spoons, — 24sto40s; — 168 to 30s. 
PAPIER-MacHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish CovERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
CTRO CRUBTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SOUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FenvEers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
StToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BAaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BrpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

_ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KiTcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 





ECLINE of PROTESTANTISM.— 
Read “ THY GODS! O ISRAEL,;” a Description 
of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 2s. 
“Thus the Reformation, in every country where it 
was attempted, was carried on in the most impious 
and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches that Roman Catholics have cast upon us ever 
since.”"—Dean SwIFT. 
WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Mi 10s 6d. 
HE MECHANIS of MAN: an 

ANSWER to the QUESTION—* WHAT AM I?" 
Part I. The Mechanism of the Body. Part IL. The 
Forces that Move and Direct the Mechanism—Life, 
Mind, and Soul. By Epwarp W. Oox, President of 
the Psychological Society of Great Britain. Vol. I. The 
Mechanism. 

London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just RIIssiG 
{}RANCISCAN LISSIONS among the 
COLLIERS and [RONWORKERS of MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. Dedicated, with permission, to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 2s 6d. 
London: Burns and OaTss, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HE REFORM of the LICENSE 
LAW in SWEDEN and the GOTHENBURG 
; a Letter addressd by permission to the 
By ALEXANDER 





SYSTEM; 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Ba.rour, Liverpool. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, ; Liverpool : 
W. GILLING, Lord Street, and N. SmytTH, 42 Renshaw 
Street; Manchester: JOHN H&YWORTH, te 5 
Edinburgh and Glasgow: JOHN ME&Nz1Igs and Co. 


Nearly ready, in small 4to, 
AYS of IND. By Atern CHEEM. 
The sale in Bombay of several Editions of the 
Two Series of these tamous Lays (satirically illustra- 
tive of Anglo- Indian life), marks the extensive 
pularity they have gained in India. The present 
Edition combines the two Series in one Volume, with 
Additional Lays, and is most handsomely got up, 
illustrated with very numerous Woodcuts, after 
Drawings by the Author and others. 
Bombay: THACKER, VINING, and Co. London: W. 
THACKER and Co., 87 Newgate Street. 
ECTURES on ARCHITECTURE at 
ROYAL ACADEMY.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d.—Modern Engineering 
and Health—Visit to Cubitt's—A French an on 
View of New Buildings, Manchester—View of ther 
Warehouse—Art and History—St. Alban'’s—Construc- 
tion of Aquaria, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The marked success and general popularity of the 
Series of “Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
lately concluded in Twenty Volumes, has been accom- 
panied by some regrets, expressed both by the friendly 
critics of the Press und in private quarters, at its not 
having been made somewhat more comprehensive. 

This has induced us to announce the issue of a 
“Supplementary Series,” intended to comprise the 
works of some few Latin and Greek authors which, 
for various reasons, were not included in the original 

Jan. 

“ This Series will appear, like the preceding, in Quar- 
terly Volumes, at Haif-a-Crown each, and in the same 
size and type. It will not be extended beyond eight or 
ten such volumes. These will include the works of 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Livy, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Catullus (with Tibullus and Propertius), Ana- 
creon, Pindar, &c. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 


> 

i a ee 

By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M., 
Is published this day, price 2s 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE FIRST SERIES. 

“It is impossible to praise too highly the conception 
and execution of this series of the Classics. They are 
a kind of ‘Bibliotheca Clasticorum’ for unlearned 
readers, but executed by men of the most accomplished 
scholarship, and therefore conveying the very colour 
and tone of the authors. They will be as pleasant to 
scholars as they are valuable to those who know only 
their mother-tongue.”—Aritish Quarterly Review. 

“It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of 
such a series as this in giving ‘English readers’ an 
insight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times 
which are so remote and yet to many of us so close.” 
—Saturday Review. 

All the Volumes of the First Series may be had 
separately, price 2s 64 in cloth; or the whole bound in 
10 vols., vellum backs, for £2 10s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





DR. FARRAR'S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
In Two Volumes, cloth, 24s; calf antique, £2 2s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 


“The great value of the book consists in the con 
nected view it presents of the tragedy of the Gospels, 
and the facility it affords to all classes, learned or un- 
learned, of acquainting themselves readily with the 
main features of any scene to which they may turn, 
each occurrence being pr ted with complet 
and with grace of narration, and it will acquaint them 
with fresh sources of information and new aspects of 
familiar events.”—Times. 

** Handsome in its production, valuable and instruc- 
tive in its contents, it is just the book many will feel 
thankful to us for suggesting as a gift to a friend.”"— 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

“ Sincere, candid, learned, eloquent, devout, Dr. 
Farrar has produced a book fitted alike for the general 
reader and for the scholar,—a book which throws a 
flood of light upon the Gospel narrative. I make this 
special reference to Dr. Farrar's volumes here because 
I can conceive few more appropriate gifts at this 
season, and because I think that those of my readers 
who take the bint will feel thankful to me that I gave 
it."— Western Morning News. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN; and all Booksellers, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ersilia, By the Author of “My 


LiTTLE LADY.” 3 vols. 

“+ Ersilia’' is a work of much power and originality 
—the production of a mind of great natural vigour, en- 
riched with stures of knowledge, conversant with the 
different aspects of life, and equally sensible to the 
beautiful, the pathetic, and the humorous. Altogether 
‘Ersilia’ is one of the most masterly and interesting 
books we ever met with.”"—Court Journal. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 

“*Diana Carew’ will add to the author's literary 
reputation. Mrs. Forrester’s distinguishing character- 
istics are originality, pathos, and that rarest of gifts, 
fertility of invention.”—Court Journal. 


Guardian and Lover. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


The Manchester Man. By 


Mrs. G. LINN2ZUS BANKS. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale.”—Pos¢. 
* An excellent story.”—Spectator. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Just published, price 


Is. 
ELIGIOUS LIBERTY in the 
CHURCHYARD; or, the Case for the Burials 
Bill Restated. By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S LIST. 


Just issued, in neat cover, price 1s. 


SUEZ CANAL. — PHILIPS’ NEW 
CHART of the SUEZ CANAL; with enlarged 
Plans of Suez and Port Said. With Descriptive 
Notes, by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


, 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of ENGLAND. Reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey, by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
With a complete Consulting Index, by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD: a Comprehensive Series of Maps, 
illustrating Modern, Historical, and Physical Geo- 
graphy. With a complete Consulting Index. Re- 
vised Edition. By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY 
ATLAS: a Series of New and Authentic Maps, 
engraved from Original Drawings by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
Hucues, F.R.GS. With a valuable Index. 
Revised Edition. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD: a Series of New and*vuthentic 
Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divi- 
sions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the 
World. Edited by WILLIAM HuGues, F.R.G.S. 
Revised Edition. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 


MESSRS. LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
“Warranted not dry reading.”—German Prospectus. 


TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the 
ZAMBESI: a Book of Sport and Adventure in the 
South-African Bush. By EDWARD MOHR. Trans- 
lated by N. DANVERS. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, Four fine Chromo-Lithographs, and 
a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 








Now ready. 


The HABITATIONS of MAN in all 
AGES. By E. VI0LLET-LE-Dvc, Author of “ How 
to Build a House,” “ Annals of a Fortress,” &c. 
Translated by B. BUCKNALL, Architect. ‘With over 
One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol. 
demy &vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 


Now ready. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMA- 
LAYAS. By CoNnsTANcE F. GorpON CUMMING. 
With very numerous fine Wood Engravings, from 
the Author's Drawings. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, price £2 2s. 

“The ever-changing scenes are described with a 
force and vividness which strongly impress the mind.” 

—Court Journal, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 




















ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 


Just out, price 2s Gd, crown 8vo. 
HE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
of FROBEL’S SYSTEM, and their Bearing on 
the Education of Women. Also, REMARKS on the 
HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. _ By EMILY 
SuHIRREFF, Author of “Intellectual Education for 
Women.” 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


| ELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in 
UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, Lecture 
by Mrs. WILLIAM GREY, is published in the March 
Number of the JOURNAL of EDUCATION, price 6d. 
ScHOOL-BooK and FURNITURE COMPANY, 9 and 10 
St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street. 


The SECOND EDITION of 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


for JANUARY may now be had. 
CONTENTS. 











The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTIO 
M® HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Thousand, 16s, 


PRINCIPLES of B 

Thousand, 34s. woe. 2 vols, 2nd 
PRINCIPLES of PSY: 

Thousand, 36s. SYCHOLOGY. 2 vols ord 


By the Same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 8rd Thousand, 10s, 
EDUCATION. 4th Thousand, 6s, 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. 3rd Thousand, 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s 6d, 

Also Mr. SPENCcER’s 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Comp; 
. piled ang 
Abstracted by Prof. Duncay 
Mr. COLLIER.” Folio bds. CAN, Dr. SCHEPPIO, and 
1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 16s. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 


18s. 
4. AFRICAN RACES. 16s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 He 
Covent Garden. . nrietta Street, 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
IR R. D. HANSON.—The APOSTLE 
PAUL and the PREACHING of CHRISTIANITY 
in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Sir Ricusap 
= a —. Justice of South Australia, 
uthor of “The Jesus of History,” “ Let 
a - Rome, ~ - . eo 
ILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederi 
ooo i rederick Street, 


: Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 64. 
E-ECHOES. By Miss Frances 
\. —_ agin ge 

“ Exceedingly easy, sparkling, and pleasant 
reading. Miss Cobbe has a fine cousaion- suena eas 
masculine tone of thought, her sympathies are all with 
whatever is good, just, true, and lovely; and even to 
common-places she manages to impart a certain fresh- 
ness and sweetness.”—Sco/sman. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street 
Edinburgh. : 

Now completed, royal] 4to, cloth, price £3 3s, 
ELIQULE AQUITANICE; being 
contributions to the Archeology and Paleon- 
tology of Périgord and the adjoining Provinces of 
Southern France. By EpOUARD LARTET and Henry 
CurRisTy. Edited by T. Rupert Jones, F.RS., F.GS.,, 
Professor of Geology R.M. College, Sandhurst, Illus- 
trated with 87 Plates, 3 Maps, and 130 Wood En- 
gravings. Published in 17 Parts, each 3s 6d. 

*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their seta 
at as the work will in future be sold in a volume 
only. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
UENEN (Dr. A.)—The RELIGION 
of ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH 
STATE. By Dr. A. KUENEN, Professor of Theology 
at the University, Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 
by A. H. May. 

Being volumes of the “ Theological Translation 
Fund Library.” Annual Subscription for 3 vols., 2s. 
Fall prospectus on application. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardev, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. A 
Practical Guide to the Study of the Emended 
New Testament. By WILLIAM CARTAN, Esq. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Cheaper Issue, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Portrait, 10s 6d. 
HE REV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
LETTERS, embracing his Life, of JOHN JAMES 
TAYLER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Biblical Theology, and Principal of Manchester New 
am London. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON 

HOM. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Seep. 

This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
OPHOCLES’ AJAX: the Death 
and Burial of Aias. A Tragedy of Sophocles, 
translated into English Verse. By Lewis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 

















1. ScoTTIsH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES. St. Andrew. 

2. ARMY RECRUITMENT. WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
3. THE TWO AMPERES. | London. 

4. GARDINER’S REIGN OF JAMES I. Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 


5. WAGNER AND MODERN MUSIC. 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
7. PATTISON’s LIFE OF CASAUBON. 
8, ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
9, THE SUEZ CANAL, 
London: LoNGMANs & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1876. No. DCCXXYV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THe DitemMa.—Part XI. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
SOME ASPECTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
To “Marmey” (M‘AYMEZ). 
ETON COLLEGE. 
Littte Bossy: A SKETCH IN PARIS. 
Some GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY. 
POWERS IN THE AIR. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


I. 
THREE PLAYS of SOPHOCLES (Antigone, 
at Deianira). Translated into English Verse, 
vo, 68. 


IL 
The KING CEDIPUS and PHILOCTETES 
of SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Verse, 8¥0, 58. 





Just published, 8vo, price 9s. 
HRISTIANITY and MORALITY. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1874-75. By the Rev. 
HENRY WARE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
King's College, and Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 


Just published, crown TTMSE 2s. 
M®. GLADSTONE HIMSELF. Re- 
viewed and Analysed by ROBERT BELANEY, 
M.A. Cam. 





W. BLackWwoop and Sons. Edinbureh and London. 


BAsiL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
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a 
gAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.'S | 
NEW BOOKS. 


« Another standard work.” —Times. 
Just completed. 





A BING abd ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W. S. 


LixDsA¥. 50 Wood Engravings of 
—_— a Steps. = Four ot Advertisements for insertion in this Number must not reach the Office later than Thursday, March 9, 1876. 
Stipe. 4 just published.) Price £4 10s, The price of the ECONOMIST on March 11 will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 


js. III. and IV. 
Vesplete; or Vols. 
and IV., 24s each. 


I. and II., 21s each; Vols. III. 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1875. 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants 
an’ Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England 


TORY of MERCHANT SHIP- | and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c., the 
| objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 1874 worthy of 


In Four Volumes, complete, cloth | jeservation and adapted for reference. 





On Saturday next, March 11, will be published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 

















OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 








illustrated prospectus of this fine Work 
* Aematia to any address by the Publishers. 





Now ready. 
«Warranted not dry reading.”—German Prospectus. 


the VICTORIA FALLS of the 


ZAMBESI: a Book of Sport and Adventurein the 


Scat Re Daxvens, With nmeroos Wo! PD A NIE L DEROND A. 


yings, 4 fine Chromo-Lithographs, and a 
— 1 a demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 





R HOLIDAYS in BRITTANY. 
By THOMAS J. HuTCHINSON, Author of “ Two 
Yearsin Peru,” &c. | vol., with Map and several 
Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 
10s 6d. [Now ready. 











TWO NEW BOOKS on AUSTRALIA. 


The QUEEN of the COLONIES; or, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 
BOOK II. 







This day is published, price 5s. 









BOOK II.—MEETING STREAMS. 








TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT BOOKS, PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Book I. contains THE SPOILED CHILD. 



















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls, 









msiand as I Saw It. By an Eragnt YEARS 
ease. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 14s. 


“This book deserves the attention of every one in- 
terested in the present or future of the colony.”— 


Atheneum. 


SKETCHES of AUSTRALIAN LIFE 


and SCENERY. By One who has been a Resident 





for Thirty Years. Demy 8vo0, cloth extra, price 14s. 
MISTAKEN AIMS AND ATTAINABLE IDEALS OF THE 


“ Altogether the ‘ Sketches,’ though rather slight, are 
very agreeable reading, whether we take them as a 
novel, oras a series of descriptions of men and manners 
in Victoria.” —Graphic. 








Ready at all the Libraries and Booksellers Next Week. 
NEW WORK BY WW. R. GREG. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 







ARTIZAN CLASS. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 










Now ready. 


. 

The HABITATIONS of MAN in ALL 
AGES. By E. VIOLLET-LE-Dvc, Author of “ How 
to Build a House,” “Annals of a Fortress,” &. 
Translated by B. BUCKNALL. Architect. With over 


100 Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo, BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


cloth extra, price 16s. 





Now ready. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMA- 
LAYAS. By Constance F. GorDON CUMMING. 
With very numerous fine Wood Engravings from 
the Author's Drawings. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, price £2 2s. 


— tn ne scenes are described with a 
mind. Court Jeurvar, “ch Strongly impress the | weTALLIC MINING...  ... Professor W. WaARiNcTon SurTn, F.R.S., F.G.S. (School of Mines). 
co ... A. GaLLetLy (Curator of Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art). 





Volumes are now ready. 











SOCIETY, entitled “MICHAEL STROGOFF, the 


Courier of the Czar.” GAS and LIGHTING ... 





“Sure to succeed,”—Athenwum, WOOL 


MEN ARK. 
of M Part IIl., for March, | pax and LINEN ...  ...\WT. Canter, MP. 


now ready, contains fine Permanent Cabinet size 


Photographs of Lord LYTTON, SAMUEL PLIM- | COTTON 
SOLL, M.P., and Baron HUDDLESTON. With SILK 


Biographical Notices. 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day. 
ile COPPER 7 = ... J. A. Putcuirs, F.C.S., F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. C.E.). 
The CHRONICLE of Sir HARRY | prass- FOUNDING, TIN-) wy es : os ) 
LSLEIGH, Bart. 3 vols. PLATE, & ZINC WORKING; ALTER GRAHAM. 
The FOOL of the FAMILY. By John|porrery ... _... _... L. Ansovx (Art Director of Minton's Manufactory). 
vols, , * "| GLASS and SILICATES _... Professor Barrr, M.A., F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic University). 
FURNITURE & WOODWORK J. H, Potten, M.A., South Kensington Museum). 


CONSTANTIA. By the Author of “One 


Only.” 3 vols. HOSIERY and LACE... .-- The late W. Fevkin (Nottingham). 
CARPETS - CHRISTOPHER Dresser, Ph.D. 


RUTH and GABRIEL, By Laurence | pyginG and BLEACHING ... T. Srus (Mayfield Print Works). 


HENY. 3 yols. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE 
Ea RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 





ie abe 
COLLIERIES ... 
LOW'S SHILLING ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of BUILDING-STONES 
JULES VERNE’S BOOKS. Eight pete ieee orang i 
EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS... W. Marreu Wrtu1aMs, F.0.S., F.R.A.S. 


A NEW TALE by JULES VERNE | acips and ALKALIES woe 


commences in the March Number of LONDON < a 
OILS and CANDLES ... 


IRON and STEEL _... ..» W. Matrreu Wiiitams, F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 





Post 8vo, cloth, each 33s 6d. 
THE 








Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 





A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 






The Three following Volumes are ready :— 







. Professor W. WARINGTON SMYTH, F.R.S., F.G.S. (School of Mines). 
(Professor Hutt, F.R.S., F.G.S. (Director of Geological Survey of 


Ireland). 










(Professor Cuurcn, M.A, F.C.S. (Royal Agricultural College, 





... W. Matrreu WitiraMs, F.C.S., F.R.AS. 
. R. H. Parrerson, F.S.S. (late Metropolitan Gas Referee). 











(Professor Arcner, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh Museum 
ene sa (of Science and Art). 






... Isaac Watts (Sec. Cotton Supply Association). 
... B. F. Copp (Sec. Silk Supply Association). 



















Also, Recently Published. 











Orher Volumes are in preparation. Prospectus on application. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Crose, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 
MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, 
The Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 15s each. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN 
. CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 


AND 


With Maps and 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


*,* Intended ae a companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the Alps 
and the districts described in ‘‘ Days near Rome.” 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


Vol. I—On the RIVIERAS and in PIEDMONT and LOMBARDY. 


Vol. I.—In VENETIA, PARMA, the EMILIA, the MARCHE, and 
NORTHERN TUSCANY. 


Vol. II.—FLORENCE, SIENA, and OTHER TOWNS of TUSCANY 
and UMBRIA. 


By the same Author. 
SIXTH EDI TI ON.—WALKS in ROME. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, 21s. 


SECOND EDITION.—DAYS near ROME. 


Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


With 100 





CONQUERING and to CONQUER: a Story of 


Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author of ‘‘The Schiinberg-Cotta 
Family.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE after 
DEATH, &c. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
(Second Edition. 
“Full of valuable thought, and pointed as well as reverent illustration."— 
Spectator. 
‘The conclusions it advocates will be new to some readers, but nothing but good 
can come from careful perusal of speculations sv modest, guarded, reverent, and 
we will add, convincing.”—Literary Churchman. 


SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 
Jacox, Author of ‘‘ Cues from All Quarters,” &c. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
[Second Edition. 
“No one who desires to study Shakespeare diligently, wisely, and sympathetically, 
should attempt to do so without consulting these ‘ Diversions.’ "—J/our. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Swsan and Joanna 
HorRNER. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls, (Third Edition. 
“No one can read it without wishing to visit Florence, and no one ought to visit 
Florence without having read it." —TZimes. 


7 . . 

The HUMAN INTELLECT. With an Introduction 
upon Psychology and the Soul. By NoaH Porrer, LL.D., President of Yale 
College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr Porter's work presents us with a more complete and impartial survey of 
this whole region of inquiry than has ever before been offered to the studeat. A 
man might appeal to such a work as a worthy product of a life.”"—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


The NEW SERIES of GIFT and PRIZE BOOKS. 


The HALF-HOUR LIBRARY of Travel, Nature, 
and Science for Young Readers. These Interesting and Instructive Volumes 
are handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated with more than 100 Illustra- 
tions ineach. Price 5s 6d each Volume, 


HALF-HOURS in the FAR NORTH.| HALF-HOURS in the DEEP. The 
Life amid Snow and Ice. Nature and Wealth of the Sea. 
HALF-HOURS in the FAR EAST,} HALF-HOURS in the TINY WORLD. 
among the People and Wonders of} Wonders of Insect Life. 
India. HALF - HOURS in WOODS and 
HALF-HOURS in the WIDE WEST,|} WILDS. Adventures of Sport and 
over Mountains, Rivers, and Prairies.| Travel, 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The GREAT CANAL at SUEZ; its Political, Engineering 
d Fi jal History. By Prroy Firz ‘ 
Garrick," The en of the Kembles,” a6. eeepc: of David 
THOMAS FROST'S NEW WORK. 

The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON, By Tuo: 
Frost, Author of “ The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” « Mag 
Life and Circus Celebrities,” “ Lives of the Conjurors,” &. 1 yol, 8y0. 

H. IRVING, J. L. TOOLE, SIMS REEVES, &. 

On March 10 will be published the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitleg 
FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES: a Series of Tinted Lithogra hs, 
from Original Drawings by ALFRED BRYAN. To be published in 12 P 
Sumas ac ‘Foe Sul aos Bivins toon ee ee 

etch of each. . will contain H. % 
the late G. Belmore. dios =—— Reoves, and 
Shortly will be published. 

The HISTORY of the BRITISH TURF. By Jams Rug, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

WOMEN of FASHION, from Anne to Victoria, By Daven. 


PORT ADAMS. 2 vols., 8vo. 


ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss THomPsoy): 


By Miss CLAYTON, Author of “ Queons of Song,” &c. In 2 vols., 8yo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MORLEY ASHTON; a Tale of the Sea. By Jams 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “*M f Lo "a 
Six Hundred,” &e. In 3 vols. ne ee Se 


At the SIGN of the SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Farszoy 
Author of “ An Island Pearl,” “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and. 
Oheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “ Joshua Marvel,” and “ Jessie Trim.” In 3 yols, 

HIDDEN OHAINS. By Ftorence Marryar, Author 

f “Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” « ‘he 
ond Master,” « ~ Toven against Woman,” ec. ys hg ete 

The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Georce Dovenas, 
Author of * Brown as a Berry.” In 8 vols. 

The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Onaven, Author of “ Milky 
White,” &. 3 vols. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winer p. 3 vols, 
ANABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russert, Author of “The 


Vicar's Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c, In 3 vols. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rappett, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Riddell has much merit and a great charm. We have enjoyed reading 
these volumes very much ; the whole book is written in a very bright and lively 
style, and is decidedly well worth reading.”"— Vanity Fair. 


HAROLD FREEHEART. A New Novel, in 3 vols, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 6s. VOLUMES. 
AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, the Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henglers, 


Sangers, &c. 
CIRCUS LITE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By THomas 


Frost. 
“A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found."= 
Sunday Times. 
Wondrous Stories of Sorcerers, Magicians, Phantoms, Apparitions, Transforma- 
tions, Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clairvoyants, Optical Delusions, &c., 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, 
Nobblers, Crackers. Puffers, a Good Old Israelite, &. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. By 
One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 
“ The author has added many amusing illustrations of the showman’s life, with 
anecdotes and sketches of character, making altogether a volume of entertain’ 
reading." —Zra. 


The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Tuomas Frost. 

“Our readers will see that the author has provided an immense amount of 
entertainment for them. No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full of 
amusement and information.”"—Zra. 


Origin of Fairs, the Bearded Woman, the Flying Man, a Female Hercules, the 
Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 


THOMAS FRosT. 
“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once. 


—Era. 

i A TALE of the FRENCH REFORMATION. 

CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the French Reformation. By 
the Author of “ Homeless and Friendless,” &c. 1 vol., with Frontispiece and 
Vignette 

‘¢ There is no lack of stirring incident.”"—Morning Post. ‘ 
“Ts an attractive and interesting story. It deserves hearty commendation."— 
Record.——** A romance of the most fascinating description."—Court Journal. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE; a Rural Painting of the 
Dutch School. By the Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” “A Pair of 
Biue Eyes,” &c. 1 vol., profusely illustrated, 6s. 

“ For light, happy touches of life and humour, we know of no rustic dialogues to 
be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot."—Standard 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith, at the Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb, 
at the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick, at Button’s; Ben Jonson 
at the Three Cranes, &c. : 

TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including the 

Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected with Taverns, Coffee-houses, 
Clubs, &e. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. With many quaint Illustrations. 
‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of curious 
facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of different times in our social history."—Public 
Opinion, Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 





London; TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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Mr, WIL LIAM BLACK’S New Story, “+ MADCAP! 
' VIOLET,” is continued in the March Number of MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN’S 


No. 197, for MARCH. 


JATURAL RELIGION. Part VI 
A MapeaP VioLer By W 


is. 9-12. 
BELL ScoTT AND MODERN ENGLISH PorTry. By W. M. 
i 


3, WILLIAM 
Rossetti. 


4. THE GERMAN STAGE: a Sketch. By Daniel E. Bandmann. 

§, VIRGINIA AND THE GENTLEMAN-EMIGRANT. 

6 A DREAM OF RANNOCH. By Sir Noel Paton. 

7, THE WAR OF THE SONDERBUND. By Colonel Charles U. Chesney, R.E. 
§ THE RISE OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By Frederick Wedmore. 
9, OIL-MAKING IN TUSCANY. By Janet Ross. 


018 SAISONS. 
i cannes “ ANCIEN REGIME.” By James Cotter Morison. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. : 


HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM; being an Inquiry into the TIME 
and PLACE of HOMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JUVENTUS MUNDI: Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Map. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: 


Journals, Letters sent Home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World from July 6th, 1874, to July 6tb, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “ Frost and Fire,” &c. With numerous I!lustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN :— 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. Crown 8vo. 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the 
Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonels E. B. 
Sladen and Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edinb., F.R.S.E. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8yo. 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES from 


the LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE. 
Comprising Original) Letters from Lord Chatham, 


rles Fox, Edmund Burke, Wavhington, and other distinguished Statesmen. 

8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 16s. 

“This is a most interesting and well-written work, full of research, and contain- 

ing many documents not hitherto published which are essential to the history of 
the period treated.” — Vanity Fair. 


A NILE JOURNAL. By T. G. Appteroy. 


Illustrated by EUGENE BENSON. Crown 8vo. 


E. B. Dz FONBLANQUE. 


College, Toronto. 
36s. 


FINE EDITION, with meat 25+ ILLUSTRATIONS, WOODOUTS, and 


History and Literature Primers. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD CEE, paeet of “A Short History of the English 
eople.” 


PRIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


the Rev. Stroprorp A. BROOKE, M.A. 
“From first to last it is interesting; it gives a succinct view of our literature.”"— 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GOSPELS in the SECOND CENTURY. 


An Examination of the Critical Part of a work entitled “ Supernatural 
W. SANDAY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


in CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


ear of his Office, 1875, by a 


Religion.” By 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS 


CHAPEL. Preached during the First Y: 
KyYNaston, M.A., Principal of the Colleg 


DISEASES fof MODERN LIFE. B 


RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12s 6a. 





MAGAZINE. 


illiam Black, Author of “Three Feathers,” 


Extracts from 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: an Inquiry into the 


Origin of Civilisation in the Old and in the New World. 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Coloured Piates and numerous Woodcuts, 


2 vols. 4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s. 


WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


The NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE, 
with a Poem and Letters never before published. Edited, with Notes and 
Memoir, by FRANK BUCKLAND; a Chapter on Antiquities, by Lord SELBORNE; 
and the Garden Kalendar. 
oy in royal octavo, with Woodcuts, Map, and Coloured Plate, cloth elegant, 

8 6d. 


Science Primers. 
Edited by Profeseors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 


PRIMER of BOTANY. By J. D. Hooxer, | 


C.B., President of the Royal Society With Illustrations. 18mo, 1s. 





NEW WORKS. 


The SECOND EDITION of the EDINBURGH 


REVIEW for JANUARY. Price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
1, SCOTTISH STATESMEN: THE DALRYMPLES. 
2. ARMY ReCRUITMENT. 
3. THe TWo AmPéREs. 
4. GARDINER'’s ReiGn OF James I. 
5. WAGNER AND MopeRn Music. 
6. POSTAL TELEGRAPES. 
7. Patrison’s Lire OF CASAUBON, 
8. ICELAND AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
9. THe Susz CANAL. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
368. [On the 30th inst. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. B 


J.M. Heatucore. With 3 Maps and 27 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. Square crown Svo, price 28s. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION in 1875; with a Glimpse at the 
Slavonic Borderlands of Turkey. By ArntHur J. EVANS, B.A, F.S.A. Post 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. (Jn March, 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians: with Notices, Geographical and 
Antiquarian. By GeorGe RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 28s. (On Friday next. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By the Rev. T. P. KinRKMAN, M.A,, F.R.S., &2. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER: his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HELEN ZImMMERN. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


ELSA: a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. By 
Madame Von HILtern. Translated from the German by ly WALLACE. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. (/n March. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE: Essays on _ the 
Domestic Life of Germany. Reprinted, with Revision and Additions, from 
Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol, crown 8yo. (/n March. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By Epwin A. Apsott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 63. (Jn a few days. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8yo, £4 4s. 


STEPHENS'S LITERATURE of the KYMRY; 


containing numerous Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, with Engli~h Trans- 
lations. Second Edition, with Additions and a Life of the Author. Medium 


8vo, 15s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA, 


GEORGICA, AENEIS; the WORKS of VIRGIL, with Commentary and Ap- 
pendix, for the Use of Schools and Ooll By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. 


Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Post 8vo, with 2 Maps, price 
108 6d. (On Friday next. 


The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Jouy 
Hons, _ New Edition, with Additions and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8yo, 
price 4s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 
DUNNING MACLEOD, M_A., Trin. Coll. Camb., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. Barry, 


Memb. Inst. C.E. Forming one of the Series of Text-Books of Science, edited 


by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. With 207 Woodcuts, small 8vv, 3s 6d. 
[On the 14th inst, 





VOLTAIRE’S ZA/RE, 1s 64; CORNEILLE’S 
C1D, Is 64; and LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE, price 2s 64. 
Edited, with English Notes, by Professors CASSAL, KARCHER, and STIL VENARD, 
in the “ London Series of French Classics.” Feap. 8vo. 


MILTON'S L’ALLEGRO and MILTON'S IL 


PENSEROSO. Edited and Annotated for the use of Candidates. By the Rev. 
E. T. STEVENS, M.A., and the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Price 4d each Poem 


sewed, or 6d each cloth. 


WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA,  Re- 


modelled and Modernised by the Rev. T. LUND, B.D., with Easy Exercises and 
University Examination-Papers. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


HEALTH in the HOUSE. By Cartuerine 
M. Buckrox. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), in small 8vo, with 
Woodcuts, price 2s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER & 





CO. 





THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With a Note by JOHN NicHOL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s 6d. (March 7. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “The Member for Paris,” &., &c. [Jn the press. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By LEsLiz STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of 


“Clare Peyce's Diary.” [UUn the press. 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, 


Author of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” (In the press. 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second Series. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A. Crown 8vo. Un the press. 


The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in 


Five Acts. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes." Feap. 


8vo, 9s. (Just published. 
The KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 
Feap 8vo, 9s. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES: Essays 
on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with 
Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

“ Essays of considerable esthetic value, clearly thought out and often eloquently 
expressed."—Graphic. 

* Well-written essays.” —Standard. 

_ Bellars’ work shows traces of good sense and good taste in things artistic.” 

—Hour. 


EVOLUTION of the HUMAN RACE from 


APES: a Doctrine unsanctioned by Science. By THOMAS WHARTON JONES, 
F.B.S. Demy 8vo, 4s. 


LECTURES on STATE MEDICINE, delivered 


before the Society of Apothecaries, at their Hall at Blackfriars, May and June, 
1875. By F. 8. B. FRANGOIS DE CHAUMONT, M.D., F.8.C.S.E. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, with considerable Additions. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 
1874. By R. BoswortH Situ, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School. 

“To Mr. Bosworth Smith must be awarded the credit not only of ee | fully, 
fairly, and freely investigated the practical features of Islam, but of having 
rendered a clear, unbiassed, and unambiguous verdict, the influence of which, 
whether acknowledged or not, must be felt throughout the literary world."— 
Fraser's Magazine, 

“I recommend these lectures to the careful perusal of the student, the poli- 
tician, and the missionary."—Reyv. G. P. BADGER in Contemporary Review. 

“A storehouse of valuable facts and eloquent reasoning. "—Levant Herald. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAW AND GoD. 


By W. PAGE-Roperts, M.A., Vicar of Eye. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. 


3 vols. [Next week. 


PARLEY MAGNA. By the Author of 


“ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. [Nearly ready. 


The GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 


* (eee written story.”"—Scotsman. 
“+The Gwillians’ is characterised in a very marked manner by thoughtfulness 
of tone and literary ability.” —Graphic. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Holme Lee. 


“One of the most graceful and artistic compositions we have ever had, even 
ere > a, Lee. The great charm in this book is its thorough naturalness."— World, 
arch 1, 
“A charming picture, full of delicate touches and marks of close observation. 
*Ben Milner’s Wooing’ attracts us by its lifelikeness and common-sense."—Satur- 
lay . 
“One of the pleasantest studies of love-making we have ever seen."—Spectator. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“‘A delightful book. A book to be slowly read and thoroughly enjoyed by literary 
gourmets.” —TIMES. 
MISS ANGEL. By Miss Thackeray. With 
“Miss Thackeray has made a charming story out of Angelica’s history, and has 


6 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 10s 6d. 
given us in the guise of a story a most interesting picture of that Georgian time 


[Just published. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 195. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
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THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO 
AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. , 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Copied by a process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals. 


With a Preface and Editorial Notes” 





By Miss THACKERAY. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, lés. 
The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 
Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents. ith Portrait. 





Second Edition, crowa 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 
TsHomas Kina CHAMBgERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.O.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the 
Prince of Wales. 

‘No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for 
several years.”—British Medical Journal. 

“ Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 
knowledge of the subject."—Practitioner. 
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LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, 9s. The Refer- 
ences to all the Bible Quotations are in this Edition added for the first time, 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to “‘Litera- 
ture and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Entirely Revised, 
with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on 
a and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised, small crowa 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and 


Social Criticism. Second Edition, entirely Revised, 7s. 
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New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
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the Interpretation of Nature. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in NATURE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's super- 
intendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. 

“ There is, of course, no necessity to formally recommend such a well-known 

work. We merely say that Mr, Furnivall'’s Introduction gives it a new value."— 

Westminster Review. 

“It is to the pages of the learned Gervinus that the lovers of Shakespeare 

should go, if they want to see an intellectual apotheosis of his genius."—Daily 





which her father appreciated so well." —Athenzum, 
** The book is singularly attractive."—Zxaminer. 
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